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GLEANINGS 


EDUCATION OF WHITE PEOPLE 
James Weldon Johnson 

from “ Negro Americans, What Now?” 

For decades past, education as a factor 
in the solution of the race problem has 
been regarded in terms of “educating 
Negroes.”’ The education of Negroes is, 
at most, but two-thirds of the work in- 
volved; the other third or more is the edu- 
cation of white people. The ignorance of 
white people concerning us constitutes 
one of our greatest obstacles. We should 
be perfectly willing to have white America 
know the whole truth about us, faults as 
well as virtues, and to take our chances on 
a fair opinion based on that truth. But 
this is far from being the case. The greater 
part of white America thinks of us in 
stereotypes, most of these stereotypes 
coming to them second-hand by way of 
the representation of Negro life and 
character on the stage and in certain 
books. In the main they are exaggerated, 
false, and entirely unlike our real selves. 

And this brings us up against an im- 
portant fact: what the greater part of 
white America merely thinks about us is an 
influential factor in making our aciual 
condition what it is. 

White people must be educated. They 
must be taught the truth about us. We 
need not fear their getting the bad along 
with the good; for all of the bad there is, 
and more, they have already, and we have 
enough good points to overcome the bad, 
if we can get them over. White America 
must not only be made thoroughly con- 
scious of the handicaps, injustices, and 
wrongs under which the Negro Americans 
struggle, it must also be made familiar 
with the elements of strength and of ex- 
cellency possessed by the race. And white 
America must learn not only about the 
material but also about the artistic and 
spiritual contributions that Negro Ameri- 
eans have made to our common cultural 
store. 

* * 


RELIEF FOR STRIKERS 

James Myers 

from The Survey 
When I think of relief for the needy 
families of strikers, I see the problem less 
in terms of economic and political logic 
than in terms of the gaunt men, the weary 
women, the draggled, old-faced children 
I encountered last month in one textile 
town after another on my way to Honea 
Path, Georgia, to preach the funeral ser- 
mon for six strikers killed on the picket 
line. When you have been with workers 
on strike and their children, relief be- 
comes something more than an academic 
question. Here are human beings driven 
to a desperate stand by their sense of in- 
justice. In this particular instance, the 


mill hands were striking fundamentally 
for the right to bargain collectively through 
their union, a right guaranteed them by 
Section 7a of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. In their industry, ap- 
pallingly low wages and broken time are 
the rule. They have no reserves. Most of 
them are in debt to the store for food and 
kerosene. Their union has meager re- 
sources. To establish a right guaranteed 
them by law must these workers go hun- 
gry, and see their children go hungry? .. . 

The real factors in the question of relief 
for strikers’ families were clarified for me 
in textile towns through which I recently 
passed. The contrast was impressive— 
the great, substantial mills, the estates of 
mill owners, the squalid homes of the 
strikers. A strike is, in the last analysis, 
a test of resources. 'The employer to be 
sure almost invariably loses profits during 
a strike, but in order to maintain his posi- 
tion he does not have to go hungry nor 
hear his children ery for food. Through- 
out American industrial history, in one 
conflict after another the striker has gone 
back to work, convinced of the justice 
of his cause, but forced to accept employ- 
ment on any terms so that his children 
may eat. It is futile to say that the public 
should be “neutral” in a strike situation, 
that officials should refuse to “‘subsidize’’ 
a strike by giving relief to the needy fami- 
lies of strikers. To refuse relief to needy 
families because the wage earner is on 
strike is not ‘‘neutrality”’ but a particularly 
cruel method of strike-breaking. 
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PRELUDE TO WINTER 
Winifred Gray Stewart 
from The Spinners | 
Wizened and pale, the lemon-colored surj} 
Slips down the west. The whining scythes} 
of wind Hi | 
Sweep the unguarded hills, where growth 
is done 
And crops are cleared. 
maples, thinned 
To purple bars against an orange sky, 
The flight of swallows, wing on glossy 
wing, 
Intones the year’s end with a dusky cry 
That dies like music on a muted string. 


From pasture} 


And when tomorrow I shall wake to find 
A world of silence, clean and calm and 

bright, i 
Catching my breath to see a song designed 
In cobalt shadows etched on planes of 

white, ! 
I shall remember harps and horns of goldf 
In trees orchestral at the touch of cold. 

x 
THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
Arnold J. Toynbee 
in World Unity 

What is the significance of the Five-Year 
Plan? Whether it be destined to succeed} 
or to fail, there can be no mistake about it 
intention. It is an attempt to mechanizey 
agriculture as well as industry and trans 
portation, to change a nation of peasants 
into a nation of mechanics, to transfor 
the old Russia into a new America, 
other words, it is an attempt at Western 
ization so ambitious, so radical, so ruthless,} 
that it puts Peter the Great’s work into the 
shade. If Peter could have had fore 
knowledge of it he would have gasped. “II 
only chastised my miserable Russians withi 
whips,” he would have exclaimed, “‘but my}! 
successors are chastising them with scor 
pions! I only scratched the surface of 
Russian life, but my successors 
plowing up the soil and pulling up the 
tree of indigenous Russian culture by the} 
roots!” Thus, willy-nilly, Lenin and hig 
successors are working, with demoniaq 
energy, to insure the triumph in Russial 
of the very civilization which they are de-+ 
nouncing in the world at large. No doubt 
they dream of creating a society which wil 
be American in equipment but Communist 
in soul. Strange dream to be dreamed by 
statesmen for whom the materialistic, 
deterministic interpretation of history is anil, 
article of faith! Can any good Marxia 
really maintain that, if a Russian peasant} 
is taught to do the work and live the lifed| 
of an American mechanic, this Russian 
peasant will not likewise learn to think as 
the American mechanic thinks and to feel} 
as he feels and to desire what he desires? 
In this tug-of-war, in Russia, between the#}}, 
ideals of Lenin and the methods of For 
I suspect that Americanism is destined t 
be the victor; and, if I happened to be 
Marxian myself, my suspicion woul 
harden into a dogmatic certainty. 
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A Liberal Minister’s Confession of Faith 


Dilworth Lupton 


O stand on the beach at Plymouth and picture 
oy ff in one’s imagination the landing of the May- 
oe flower in December, 1620, is a moving ex- 
Bacete) perience for any social or. religious liberal. 
Before the Pilgrim Fathers set foot upon America 
hey drew up a civic charter of a uniquely democratic 
sort. But they had already bound themselves to- 
yether by a religious covenant—1602—which was 
aovel in religious history, for in this covenant they 
lid not agree to think alike, but to walk together; 
(0 be bound not by coercing statements of belief, but 
oy moral and spiritual principles. 

Christian people ever since the first century have 
ehought it necessary to agree in the identical terms of 
religious thinking. Gradually they built up, through 
constraint and compromise, certain statements of 
aith to which the believer must give his intellectual 
‘ealty—the Apostles’, the Nicene and the Athanasian 
sreeds. Protestantism declared the right of in- 
jividual judgment, but in the next breath denied 
shat right by insisting on conformity to such state- 
ments as the Westminster Confession of Faith, the 
Augsburg Confession and the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

It is to the glory of the Unitarian and Universalist 
shurches that they have followed resolutely the spirit 
yf Pilgrim tradition. These denominations for years 
1ave recognized that it is impossible for thinking 
oeople to give intellectual acquiescence to rigid state- 
nents of faith without compromises which are haz- 
ardous to intellectual sincerity and clarity and to per- 
sonal religious conviction. Most Unitarian churches 
sive this allegiance to simple covenant on the Pilgrim 
yattern. Universalist churches at intervals have 
jrawn up statements of faith, making sure, however, 
hat the right of individual freedom is protected 
through a so-called ‘liberty clause.” Both de- 
1ominations do not agree to regiment their thinking 
yut to walk together; not only to permit but to en- 
sourage freedom of thought. That there is a tendency 
m the part of liberal Protestantism in a similar di- 
ection is quite evident. For example, several years 
zo Dr. Fosdick publicly announced that he could 
1ot subscribe to any of the ancient creeds. Recently 
1t the University of Chicago there has been erected 
. “ereedless chapel’? where men and women of any 
eligious faith may worship. 

Frequently, young people ask me, “What do 
Jnitarians believe?” I always reply, “I cannot answer 
rour question, for to do so would be to speak for other 
ndividuals and thus violate our fundamental prin- 


ciple of the right of individual judgment. I can tell 
you, however, what I, as a Unitarian, personally be- 
lieve, and I have no doubt that most of my convictions 
are held by others in our denomination.” ‘This is 
the church that I have been seeking,” such inquiring 
young people often reply. “I had no idea that any 
religious organization would countenance such liberty 
in the field of religious thought.” 

It is with this principle in view that I tender my 
own confession of faith. Doubtless within the next 
few years I shall meet with new experiences that will 
modify or perhaps alter radically some of my present 
convictions. I] hope that my statement of beliefs 
will encourage others not to accept or reject them 7n 
toto, but rather to rethink their own religious ideas in 
the light of today’s knowledge. 

1. I believe that religion transcends creeds, churches, 
denominations: that religion 1s universal and imperish- 
able. 

Visit a great music hall a few minutes before the 
orchestra is to play Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘“Schehera- 
zade.”’ Examine the scores, these strange-looking 
symbols through which music is transmitted from one 
mind to another and one generation to the next. 
Look at this building dedicated to music and to its 
creators and lovers. Then listen to the musicians 
play. How infinitely does ‘Scheherazade’ in its 
inmost nature transcend the hall and the scores. The 
essence of music cannot be localized or symbolized; 
it is fundamentally an inner experience. Like all of 
life’s deeper experience, you get its fullest import 
only through sympathy and appreciation. So in the 
field of religion. . Your confession of faith or mine is 
like printed notes of music. The churches in which 
we worship are not dissimilar to music halls. Yet even 
as the essence of music transcends both the hall and 
score, so does the essence of religion transcend both 
creeds and churches. Religion is fundamentally an 
experience as ineffable as the appreciation of beauty 
in any of its sublime forms, or of love. Religion is 
something that is not a fringe of life but permeates 
the fabric of life itself. One cannot capture it with 
words or immure it in a sacred building. 

Strangely enough we are driven by the very 
nature of our mental beings to interpret the ineffable 
in words. For this reason, I suggest a tentative 
definition of religion, realizing that definitions of an 
imponderable like religion are quite inadequate. 
They merely lisp what one’s heart fairly shouts. 
Religion is man’s yearning to establish right relations 
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with himself, with others, with the universe, with God. 
Such an experience is as universal as the appreciation 
of music and as indestructible. Realization of this 
fact led John Fiske to speak of the ‘‘everlasting reality 
of religion.’ Religion as an interior experience is 
not only revelation from God but a progressive dis- 
covery on the part of man. 

2. I believe common sense to be an ally, not an 
enemy, of religion. 

When many of us contemplate the three-century- 
old drama of scientific progress, there comes to us a 
sense of exultation similar to that produced by the 
contemplation of music, religion, or love. How 
amazingly science has expanded man’s horizons of 
time and space. A few centuries have been stretched 
into billions of millennia; a few thousand miles have 
become elongated into millions of light years. We find 
evolution at work within stellar nebulae, the forma- 
tion of continents, the emergence of mammalia, and in 
man’s social organizations. Science has revealed a 
world that is dynamic and vital. 

A few years after the publication of Darwin’s 
epoch-making “Origin of Species” and “Descent of 
Man,”’ Henry Drummond, a Scottish scientist and 
theologian, welcomed the new theory of evolution and 
sought through the application of common sense to 
weave it into his religious philosophy. It forced him 
to change profoundly many of his cherished doctrines 
and dogmas, but nevertheless this application of 
common sense brought with it a fresher and a truer 
religious faith. Lyman Abbott, Minot Savage, and 
John Fiske, and many of their contemporaries, at- 
tempted to make similar but even more thorough- 
going adjustments in the religious thinking of their 
time. In our day this readjustment of religious 
thought to present-day scientific ideas is going for- 
ward under the leadership of such men as Fosdick, 
Millikan, Smuts, Wieman, Whitehead and scores of 
others. 

One can find, however, many religionists who still 
fear that such common-sense adjustment is inimical 
to religion. Yet in spite of this hostility to man’s use 
of reason in the field of religious thought we may be 
optimistic concerning the future. In this connection 
Dr. Fosdick suggests that we note the way in which 
Christianity during the past has absorbed and utilized 
new ideas. In the early centuries of our era, Christian 
teaching was carried into a world saturated with the 
ideas of Platonism. At first Christianity became ap- 
prehensive and even hostile, but ultimately it com- 
prehended and assimilated many of the Platonic con- 
ceptions. So centuries later when the Renaissance 
rediscovered Aristotle the church looked at first with 
disfavor on what it esteemed pagan teaching. Even- 
tually, however, Thomas Aquinas, the Catholic 
scholar, rethought Christianity in Aristotelian terms. 
So, too, history probably will repeat itself, and re- 
ligion will master, assimilate and utilize the new world 
of scientific thought. 

3. I believe that man, as an indivdual and col- 
lectively, 1s subject to the law of moral and spiritual 
growth. 

Emerson wrote: “Jesus Christ belonged to the 
true race of prophets. He saw with open eye the 
mystery of the soul. Drawn by its severe harmony, 
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ravished with its beauty, he lived in it and had | a 
being there. Alone in all history he estimated thy 
greatness of man. . . . He said in this jubilee of sub} 
lime emotion, ‘I am divine. Through me God acts} 
through me, speaks. Would you see God, see me} 
or see thee, when you also thinkest as I now think.} 
.... Thus is he, as I think, the only soul in historyg 
who has appreciated the worth of man.” if 

Jesus saw the divine possibilities latent in in} 
dividuals—in tax gatherers, in sinners, in rich young] 
men, in simple peasants and fishermen, in illiterate 
uncultured folk. He also envisioned a kingdom oj 
God—a commonwealth motivated by high ideals— 
thereby recognizing the potentialities not only of thé 
individual but of the social order itself. i 


biography of Annie Sullivan Macy, her famous 
teacher. What a graphic picture it draws of the littlé 
blind and deaf girl, shut out from the world of things 
and of people. But her teacher believed in Helen’g' 
possibilities. Gradually through signals on the palmg 
of her pupil’s hands she revealed to her a new world 
of words and ideas. 

It is encouraging to find that many of the newet 
books on applied psychology are breaking away fro 
the narrowly deterministic theories of the past decadé 
and assuring people that they have powers withi 
them which they can learn to release. Read, for ex- 
ample, the recent volumes from the pens of Hadfield 
Overstreet, Jung, Adler, and Jastrow. So, too, in thé 
social field. Present day “‘revolutions,’’ both bloody 
and peaceful, are making it clear that none of man’s 
social organizations is static and final, and that ma 
can enter into increasing control of the process and di 
rection of industrial and political change. 

Psychology says to man, “You can grow intellee 
tually, morally, spiritually.” Religion declares, ‘“You 
must grow!” Social science assures us, “You can 
enter into the field of industry, politics, the interna} 
tional order, and literally fashion a new world.” Re) 
ligion says, ‘“You must enter into these fields and mold} 
a juster social order.” 

A. I believe in God not only as a hypothesis to meet 
the needs of the intellect, but as a fact and an experience 
to meet the needs of the heart. 

Recently Professor Kirtley Mather, the Harvard} 
geologist, published an article in The Christian Centurylh 
entitled ‘““Man—Is He an Accident or a Goal?” It ist 
an amazing story that Professor Mather recounts off 


nature’s experimenting in the field of life as man oH 


periments in a laboratory, and of the comparativel 
recent emergence or creation of man, ‘unique in time} 
and space.” Professor Mather affirms in his conclu- 
sion that man is certainly one of the goals of nature. 

This brings us, of course, to the problem of the} 
character and even the existence of God. Many find} 
themselves driven by modern scientific thought tol 
abandon ancient conceptions of an enthroned, judicial 
omnipotent deity, and to believe rather in what Mat-} 
thew Arnold called a Power working for righteousness, } 
a finite Creative Spirit struggling within the universet 
to produce man at its highest. Many believe that} 
where they see love and beauty and nobility, where} 
they see men and women striving after truth—a spark} 
disturbing the human clod—they behold God break-} 
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ing through the biological world. I like to think of 
God, to use the word of the astronomer Jeans, as a 
cosmic Mathematician. I like to think of Him, too, 
as a cosmic Thinker, Artist, Creator of Personality, 
and Creator of Values, our cosmic ally in our moral 
struggles. 

A correspondent recently wrote to Dr. Fosdick 
that scientists and philosophers had satisfied his mind, 
put. he wished he might pray again. He can pray 
again—not in the old way of begging God to alter 
events, to break into the order of the universe that He 
might dispense special privileges to favored individuals, 
but in the deeper spiritual sense of seeking through 
quiet and meditation a feeling of communion with 
God. Religion in its essence is not logic, but an inner 
experience of renewal, as inexplicable as the influence 
of sunlight on vegetable and animal organisms. We 
enter into this experience as we enter into beauty or 
love, not head first, but heart first. This surely is 
what our ancestors meant by “atonement” or “at- 
one-ment’’; what they meant by spiritual baptism or 
prace. 

5. I believe that Jesus was the greatest religious 
genius of history. Colonel H. Stanley Todd’s famous 
painting of Jesus—it was exhibited at the Century of 
Progress—depicts him not as a Jew but as a Nordic, 
with blue eyes, straight features, blond hair, fair 
complexion. Such an attempt to de-judaize Jesus 
seems quite absurd. Jesus was a Jew of Jews. The 
significance of the picture, however, lies in the at- 
tempt of the artist to portray him not as a God or 
demi-God, but asa man. This humanizing process is 
proceeding apace. Milillions of Christians seriously 
doubt or quite disbelieve stories of the virgin birth or 
the bodily resurrection. For many Christians, the 
words “‘Christ,’”’ “Messiah” or ‘‘Trinity’”’ are dropping 
from their vocabularies. Increasingly—though per- 
haps unconsciously—they are thinking of Jesus not as a 
divine personage but as a godlike man. Try this test: 
Ask some modern Christian whether or not he ad- 
dresses his prayers to Jesus. Many would not dream 
of doing so, although they might still give intellectual 
assent to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

If we no longer call Jesus the Christ, the Messiah, 
or the Third Person of the Trinity, how shall we desig- 
nate him? A recent book by J. Middleton Murry 
is entitled “Jesus, Man of Genius.’’ Here surely is 
the category we are seeking —Genius. The term genius 
conveys to us a real meaning, for we think of other 
yeniuses—Bach in the field of music, Milton and 
Shakespeare in the realm of poetry, Pasteur, Einstein, 
the Curies, in the domain of science, Michelangelo in 
the field of architecture, sculpture and painting. 
And yet even to call Jesus a genius in no way robs him 
of the glamorous mystery that surrounds all genius. 
Will some future century produce even a greater re- 
igious genius than Jesus? Who can tell? Human 
progress is only in its early stages. 

6. I believe in the evolution of the church. 


If you were to.raze all the churches in the world, ~ 


many would be rebuilt. Man is always seeking for 
‘ellowship, seeking to pool his experiences with others. 
He pools his educational endeavors and we have 
schools and the family; he pools his devotion to beauty 
and we have music halls, art museums; he pools his 


political experiments and we have the modern state; 
he pools his religious experience and the church in some 
form is certain to emerge. The church, however, like 
all else human, is subject to the law of evolution. 
There is no reason why the church should remain in 
precisely the same forms that we find today. One 
might think that opening of churches at eleven every 
Sunday morning is written in the very foundations of 
the universe; that collections, organ music and preach- 
ing, and the singing of ancient hymns was in the ritual 
of the Medes and Persians. The old order changeth, 
and it should. Perhaps the Sabbath itself will dis- 
appear or assume some other form. 

Certain trends give us an inkling as to what the 
future of the church may be. Our children may see 
the religious world divided not into Catholics, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Unitarians, etc., but on one 
side churches of authority—such as the Roman Catho- 
lic, Christian Science and the Fundamentalist groups; 
and on the other side /iberal churches that hold with 
John Robinson as he bade the Pilgrims good-by on 
their departure from Holland—‘‘The Lord hath more 
truth and light to break forth from His holy word.” 
Such societies will seek to satisfy the needs of all 
liberal people in a given community whether they be 
Jew or Christian. 

Another trend gives us an inkling of the probable 
attitude of the church of the future toward the 
religious education of youth. The authoritarian 
churches will continue of course to indoctrinate young 
people in the creeds and catechisms of their respective 
denominations. Liberal churches, however, encourage 
youth to think freely, clearly, progressively and con- 
structively on matters of religious faith; in a word, 
to create their own personal creeds, sensitive to changes 
which are bound to come with new experiences and 
new truth. 

The present trend of churches toward a fuller 
recognition of the meaning and value of worship is 
significant. The church is primarily neither a Hall 
of Philosophy nor a School of Ethics, but rather a 
Temple of God. Doubtless there will emerge new 
types of architecture, using new material and new 
motives as appropriate to our times as was Gothic 
architecture to the thirteenth century. There will 
probably emerge an ecclesiastic music as distinctive 
of this age as was the music of Bach and Cesar Franck 
in their time. Probably there will be far more sym- 
bolism and drama than in the church of today. The 
church of tomorrow will employ not only the inspira- 
tional literature of the past, but whatever new poetry 
and prose may contribute to the expansion of man’s 
spirit. The church of tomorrow will recognize that 
worship and prayer share with beauty, friendship, and 
scientific adventuring, the glory of being the sources 
of man’s deepest experiences, and his most enduring 
joy. 

Coming generations will discover that religion 
is not only social but personal and individual; that 
the essence of religion transcends the church; that a 
man can erect an inner spiritual temple,in the woods, 
on the open sea, in the companionship of a friend or 
loved one, or alone in his own room when the door is 
shut toward the outward, the fugitive and the tem- 
porary. 
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HEN I was asked to speak on this subject 
I was told that I was expected to treat 
it from my own personal point of view 
and out of my own personal way of doing 

Therefore I do not need to apologize as much 


things. 
as I otherwise might for my use of the pronoun “I” 


in what I am trying to write. I can but speak out of 
thirty years’ experience in our ministry, trying to 
serve and build up churches on the Pacific Coast, in 
the Southern Middle West and in New England. 

Through all the years I have believed that the 
minister should be a parish worker. My father used 
to say to me: “‘Never allow anything during the week 
to prevent you from being at your best when it comes 
time for the sermon on Sunday. If people leave 
church apologizing for your pulpit-work you will be 
apt to fail.’”’ Now that was good advice. Yet I have 
found that parish work is one of the best preparations 
for a sermon which does not have to be apologized for. 
And I have found that, no matter how effective a 
minister may be up there in the pulpit, at a distance, 
for an hour on Sunday, unless the people who “sit 
under’ him and look up to him feel free to sit down 
with and look at him and talk over their problems 
with him, then he has missed a very real part of his 
opportunity. Of course I do not advocate the sort 
of familiarity which ‘‘breeds contempt.’’ I do believe 
our most effective, lasting work and influence are born 
of friendly parish work; that our jobs are personal 
jobs; that we must be retailers, not wholesalers, and 
that we must be available at all hours. In one way, I 
have envied those ministers who are able to shut them- 
selves away for a certain number of hours a day for 
undisturbed, uninterrupted study and meditation. 
' Yet I remember calling up a certain minister one 
forenoon on an important matter. His wife answered 
the telephone and when I asked if I could speak with 
Mr. So-and-So she told me that he was in his study 
and must not be disturbed until luncheon. Well, I 
may telephone him again, but, if I had been one of his 
parishioners with some personal problem or trouble, 
I doubt very much if I should try again. I know that 
people are inconsiderate. I know to my sorrow how 
people will come at the wrong time, apologize for in- 
terrupting and stay an hour. 

But, despite all, I believe the door should be on 
the latch and the telephone on the desk. Weare busy. 
True. But so are others, and I doubt if the minister 
should pretend to be more busy than the others. 
And, even if he is, Jet people find it out by his works. 
And, speaking of his works, I have never liked the 
idea set forth by the words still to be heard in some 
services of ordination. I refer to the words “set 
aside’’—that a minister is set aside for his work. 1 
soon learned that I was set down in the middle of 
people and problems. And the more attention we pay 
to our parish work the sooner will the false impression 
made by those words on the minds of laymen vanish. 


*An address recently delivered before the Ministers’ In- 
stitute. 


They will outgrow the notion that the minister hall 
nothing to do except on Sunday, when they see or heay 
of him “‘on the job” daily. Another “figure of thought’) 
which comes into this picture is that a minister re} 
ceives a “living.’”’ Whether he does or not, both thy 


laymen and the ministers should get away from thay | 
idea and get close to the idea of wages. There is mor¢p 
dignity in it; more reality and a greater incentive foil 


the layman to give money, and for the minister to givé 
service and earn his wages daily through the week. | 
I may be getting on thin ice, but I do not quit 
see how a minister can be about the business of hij 
parish and have an avocation which demands much 0: 
his time and interest and energy. If his first daily 
thought is given to that and his second to his churek 
and his people, those who are paying for his vocatiory 
are getting the short-end and he, unless he is on his 
guard, may find his church growing weak through his 
neglect. I have known of ministers whose avocationg¢ 
preoccupied them at the price of their churches} 
They did good work in this, that and the other line} 
but almost always they did poorer parish work anf 
their churches suffered. 
What is this parish work I’m writing about? 
should say it is the almost constant building up of a 


{ 


church into a stronger body as the healthy, active 
| 


i 


vehicle of religious faith and moral courage. I may 
be wrong, but I think we Unitarian parsons have 
paid so little attention to the bodily aspects of ou | 
churches that we have become as useless as is the 
layman who thinks he is helpful when, of a Monday 
he tells us that he was in church in spirit on the da 

before. We are not yet disembodied, and neither wel 
nor our churches can function in this kind of world} 
with nothing but “spiritual bodies,” whatever they} 
may be. And my contention is that, although thet 


| 
The Minister at Work in His Parish | 


Maxwell Savage 


minister’s first business is spiritual, his second business# 


—like unto and close up alongside the first—is bodily, | 
that he watch over and build up the church. 

You may say that that’s the business of the lay- 
men and women. Perhaps it should be, but they 
usually don’t know how, and also they have other 
business. The story is told of Dr. Gannett, of goodly} 
memory, that when he took his first church he called 
the trustees together and told them all that he ex- 
pected of them. The next day they all resigned, as a 
joke, and wrote him half seriously that they really 
had to earn their livings and see their families once| 
in a while. And yet, in our work in our parishes I 
think we are apt to ask too little and expect too little 
of our people and of our trustees. If we expected and 
tactfully demanded more I think there would be a 
spirit of greater confidence all around. 

I think our trustees should expect us to sit in 


| 
| 


with them as part of our parish work in order that we | 


may know what is going on and, while not voting, be 
free to suggest. I think we should know about the 
finances, for who better than the minister from his 
personal contacts with his people should know who can 
and should give and those who should not be asked for 


more than a little! I think the minister should take | 
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it for granted and expect everybody to attend church, 
letting them know that he knows by heart all the ex- 
cuses for non-attendance. I think he should be in 
close, personal touch with every organization of his 


_ church, “on call” for his advice to every committee 
» and, when necessary, if not asked, volunteer it. I 
_ think he should (without their feeling the “parental 
4 touch’) see to it that the young people keep on the 
| track. 
; the church school that the pupils thereof identify 
; him with the church and come to look to him almost 
as Roman Catholic children look to the priest. I 


I think he should be in such close touch with 


think he should remind, whenever necessary, every 
organization within the church—from Boy Scouts to 


4 Alliance and Laymen’s League—that it is a branch of 
4 and not distinct from the church; that the roof of the 
4, parish house was not built to cover a multitude of 
4 activities unrelated to the church. 
| give opportunity for at least one group-meeting dur- 
} ing the week where he can discuss with those who 
{ come important questions which are not pertinent to 


I think he should 


the pulpit and for which he has not the time there. 


4 I do not think he should over-organize his church; 
|, that is, he should not build up or continue groups or 
| organizations which have no necessary functions. 


Some churches put out much printed matter. 


| Much more effective is the personal, long-hand letter, 
; and I believe the minister should write many such and 
| use the telephone often for other than business calls. 
| Parish calling by the minister is not out of date. 


The more calls a minister makes the more closely his 
people know him. But I do not mean front-parlor, 
straight-chair calls. I mean the kind through which you 
come into understanding friendship with your people. 

And finally, I think it is part of the minister’s 
parish work to get new members. I have a list of the 
members of my church. I also have other lists—one 
of possibilities, another of probabilities. I expect my 
people to give me the names of people they know who 
are unchurched. I write them long-hand letters, and 
year by year some of the possibilities become prob- 
abilities, and some of the probabilities become actuali- 
ties. I believe the minister should invite people to 
know his church, writing so as not to offend. I be- 
lieve he should work constantly to increase the num- 
bers of his people, to the end that more and more may 
be served, and also that more and more may serve the 
church he serves. Our cities and towns are full of 
unchurched people. There is a twelve-month open- 
season on them, and with the right ammunition it is 
“good hunting.’”’ Only the minister must see to it 
that when they come they find a church which is glad 
to have them come, a church of reverence and wor- 
ship, a church of democratic free pews and a pledge- 
system. 

In our work there are discouragements aplenty, 
but the minister who does his parish work, who is 
busy with church problems, who is in daily contact 
with his people, outbalances them with the satis- 
factions which come from these human interests. 


Rethinking Religious Liberalism’ 


Rufus M. Jones 


II 


life for its members or for the corporate body 
without the cultivation of worship in spirit 
and in truth. It will therefore always be a 


' matter of primary concern with any deeply religious 
| body of people to discover what methods are most 
| effective in fusing groups of persons together into a 


unified life and raising them into vital fellowship with 
God. The attainment of this great experience of wor- 


_ ship, and the no less important work of spiritual culture 


and edification of the members in the principles of 
truth and life, are bound to be primary tasks of any 
body of Christian believers. 

One important aspect of this religion of life will 
be its form of organization. Religion cannot be 


| disembodied and be effective. The experience of the 
_ spiritual reformers in the sixteenth century showed 


how difficult it is to promote the Invisible Church 


- without any visible church on earth to carry forward 
_ its ideals and aspirations. Our generation has redis- 
- covered the immense importance of the social group— 
_ life for the transmission of moral and spiritual values. . 
- Unmistakable dangers are involved in the very nature 


of organization. But, on the other hand, futility besets 


*Rethinking Religious Liberalism, the fourth Unification 
Address, given on the Arthur E. Pearson Foundation, was de- 


- livered at the International Congress of Religious Liberals held 


in Copenhagen. 


the fluid and unorganized movement. It seems to me 
that liberal Christianity ought always to maintain 
loyalty for a democratically based type of church 
organization. The infinite preciousness of the personal, 
individual life is a pillar of its faith. The congrega- 
tional type of Christianity has historically made a 
very significant contribution to the modern experiment 
of democracy in government, and it may perhaps in 
this time, when the experiment itself is at a critical 
stage, do something to reveal anew the possibilities 
of group control. 

But it should be taken as a settled principle that 
liberal Christianity is not to be a sectarian affair. The 
old sectarian lines of division were determined largely 
by abstract metaphysical formulations. These meta- 
physical formulations strike the modern mind as vain 
excursions into a region of cloud and mist. They had 
their cogency once as “battle phrases’ against other 
formulations which had become too heavy or too 
appalling for the human mind to bear. But our 
religion has something vastly more important to do 
than to debate over these phrases which men ingen- 
iously coined in an earlier theological epoch. The 
essential nature of man’s being and his immortal 
destiny, the true reality and character of God and His 
relation to human history, the tragic fact of sin and 
the way of salvation, the truth of inspiration in scrip- 
ture, and the gospel of revelation in Christ, will always 
concern serious men and women. But those questions 
cannot be answered once for all in magic phrases, nor 
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by fulminations in historic councils and assemblies. 
They are as profound as life itself, and they must be 
rethought and re-expressed through the growing ex- 
perience of the race. Strict intellectual agreement on 
these great issues of the mind can hardly be expected, 
or desired, nor should these matters which involve the 
unfinished pursuit of truth ever form the essential basis 
of church membership. 

Ideals of life, central loyalties, aspirations for 
and dedications to nobler ends of life, aremuch stronger 
cement for fellowship and cooperation than dogma 
can ever be. In any such large organic grouping as we 
are considering there should always be provision made 
for friendly differentiation into small sub-groups com- 
posed. of persons who are bound together by the desire 
to maintain special forms of worship or to promote 
specific aspects of truth or ways of life. The old habit 
of dividing and splitting up into more or less hostile 
sectarian bodies to accomplish these ends ought to be 
a relic of the past, known only in history books. 

But if the primary business of a church is the 
cultivation of spiritual worship and the formation of 
depth and power of life, the central business of it will 
surely be creative service and leadership for the con- 
structive tasks of the world in which its sphere of 
action lies. The phrase “‘social gospel’”’ has often stood 
for a thin and watered variety of Christianity that had 
little likeness to that original type which had an actual 
cross at the center of it. A reaction from the lack of 
depth and power in this social conception of the king- 
dom of God has carried many serious-minded persons 
over to a stern apocalyptic conception of it. Neither 
of these extreme views, I feel sure, can satisfy a liberal 
Christian. It is a very complicated historical and 
critical task, that of endeavoring to discover what 
Christ meant by the kingdom of God. How far he 
shared the apocalyptic expectations of his time, or 
how far, on the other hand, he was the originater of 
fresh ethical and spiritual principles for the creation 
of a new social order, will still be long debated by 
experts. What nevertheless seems pretty clear and 
undebatable now is the fact that, however in his 
thought the new social order was to come, whether 
by sudden divine intervention, or by slow processes 
of growth, as many parables seem to imply, the point 
of supreme significance in all his teaching is the em- 
phasis upon the quality and spirit of those who compose 
the kingdom that is to be. Gentleness of spirit, aspira- 
tion for the unattained, readiness to suffer and endure 
in calm patience, purity of heart, eagerness for peace, 
spontaneous and uncalculating love for men, a glowing 
passion for the accomplishment of God’s reign within 
and without, undisturbed reliance on the forces of 
truth and grace—these are the essential traits of life 
which Christ himself exhibited and which characterize 
those who are to be with him, the citizens of the 
kingdom. No theoretical program of outward achieve- 
ment, no reshuffling of the old selfish units of human 


society, can bring in the kingdom to which in life and — 


death he was dedicated. 

More important, then, than the specific program 
of what is to be done next will be the central business 
of the formation of the quality and spirit, the depth 
and power, of those who are to be the bearers and 
executors of the program. It is obvious now, in these 


hard years of aftermath following the world’s moj 
terrible war, that the way and method of war must | 
eliminated if human society and its essential valuj| 
are to be preserved at all. It is just as obvious tha 
far-reaching changes in the prevailing economic ords| 
and social structure, with their inherent injustice 
which are the occasions of war, must be brought abou} 
Those structural changes cannot be wisely made in thi) 
swirl of emotions, in the clash of competing theoriej) 
The hopes and the destinies of the race for centuri¢}i 
to come hang on the line of progressive advance whic}) 
will emerge out of the confusions of the present timdy 
Only the wisest leadership can carry the world foi, 
ward. Religious liberals with calm temper of ming 
fearless and unafraid, and with adventurous spirits 
ought to be ready to take a notable place in thi | 
leadership. 

Important as will be the constructive plans an| 
the theoretical proposals by which human progres} 
will in the end be carried forward, creative visior} 
prophetic insight, imaginative forecast, and thi 
lifting quality of inspiration are no less important 
These aspects of life are peculiarly contributions whic}} 
belong in the sphere of religion. I should be the las: 
person who would want to hedge religion about, or t« 
confine it in some isolated compartment of life, i 
which politics, and economics, and social theories 
would not soil or contaminate it. No, religion does no} 
thrive in a vacuum. It is a way of life, or it ends 1 
futility. 

But its highest mission is its prophetic servic 
It brings man up into conscious relation with God. I 
dignifies and ennobles him through that relationship} 
It expels cynicism with faith and hope and justifiabld 
expectation. It releases incalculable energies of life# 
It turns sunsets to sunrises. It gives marching powe 
to those who are its torch-bearers, and it is a profound 
source of ideal vision. The liberal’s true mission is no 
merely that of a breaker of yokes and leveler of walls} 
he ought to be the launcher of new Mayflowers andi 
the Pilgrim Father of fresh adventures. 
I have already somewhat anticipated what needs} 
to be said on the subject of the dynamic. I have spoke : 
of vital religion as being itself a source of incalculable 
energy. The moment life gets free from its fear-com 
plexes and attains its normal health and vitality, it] 
possesses native urges and a characteristic elan vital, 
Play is due to the child’s abounding energies. He hast 
more energy than he needs for mere survival purposes. 
Wonder, curiosity, joy in imaginative creations, art, 
poetry, are further signs of superfluous powers. We 
are keyed for action. Consciousness is essentially pro- 
pulsive. Something is not quite right with us when we} 
are ruled by inhibitions, and when we need to reinforce} 
the native, spontaneous stream of life in us. But the} 
usual load of fears is very early taken on by the child.| 
“The heavy weight of all this unintelligible world”’ is 
on his back before he is quite aware of the cargo of 
freight with which he is being laden. ‘Shades of the 
prison house begin to close upon the growing boy.” 
There are many well-known springs of life which tend 
to reinforce action after it has become hampered with 
hesitations and inhibitions. Joy in beauty and in 
nature, love and friendship, discovery and adventure, 
pursuit of truth, and the numerous quests of interest 
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which thrill us with expectation, are such springs of 
reinforcement. 

qt is my mature and seasoned conviction, with a 
. lifetime of tested experience behind it, that religion in 
its most vital form is the greatest spring of reinforce- 
/ ment open to us. It seems odd in the light of this con- 
| viction that religion should ever be cOndemned under 
\ oe stigma of being an opiate, that it should be con- 

ceived as a burden to be borne or a load to be carried. 
And yet there can be no doubt that religion has been 
too often turned into a method of control and re- 
| pression, or that it has fallen to the level of serving as 

a palliative for the pains and injustices in this ‘‘vale 
of tears,’ in the hope that all would be made right 
| “yonder.” But that scheme of control and repression 
is not religion in any proper sense of the word. Itisa 
constructed and propagated theory of eschatology. 
(It is based neither on first-hand experience nor on 
} the implications of life as we know it. I am concerned 
‘here with religion in its primary intention as discovery 
‘and a way of life. I am thinking of religion as the 
experience of exaltation when through a personal life 
{the finite and the infinite find a point of junction. 
\ William James defined religion as “harmonious ad- 
/Justment to an unseen order.’ It is, I am convinced, 
‘more than “harmonious adjustment.” It is a way of 
¥letting the unseen order break through into revelation. 
\ Electricity breaks through and reveals its presence and 


There are certainly persons who have here in this 
limited sphere of life the aptitude of being organs of 
“manifestation for the life and love of God. We prob- 
‘ably all have some aptitude for this great business, and 
#most of us have high moments when we feel ourselves 
ito be in contact, even in vital communion, with more 
‘than our finite, limited range of being. A larger Life 
¥reminds us of its presence. It seems to be knocking at 
four doors. When the above and the below, the eternal 
/and the temporal, find each other and the contact is 
‘experienced, there is, as James says, “a life-adjust- 
}ment,’’ a dynamizing effect, the person’s life becomes 
‘charged with creative power, and forthwith the life 
becomes an organ of manifestation of those great 
iqualities of character which at their highest we asso- 
‘ciate with the life of God. Religion, thought of as the 
highest form of the appreciation of spiritual values, 
fhas expanded in range and power in proportion as 
‘there have been persons who could appreciate these 
{spiritual values and exhibit them in terms of personal 
feharacter. Religion has enlarged its sway in much the 


; 
| 
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‘scope, and the race in general slowly rises to a level 
somewhere near that which the lone genius attained, 
and then, again, from there out a new start is made. 
‘But always the advance waits for a genius who makes 
the new revelation at a fresh level of insight and 
expression. 

Almost every great race has had revealers of the 
higher aspects of religion. Jesus seems to us in the 
western world to be the supreme revealer of the highest 
alues of religion. We think so for many reasons. In 
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the first place, when we succeed in pushing back to the 
head-waters of the great stream of Christianity, his 
personality impresses us as the most unique figure in 
the history of the human race. In the second place, 
his central ideas of life, so far as we can find them 
freed from the temporal coloring which his inter- 
preters gave them, seem to have a universal applica- 
tion for all time and for all lands; and finally, in the 
third place, this life lived in the framework of time 
and in the limits of place has seemed to many of the 
best specimens of our race the most adequate expres- 
sion of the nature and character of God that has been 
made to the world. John Scotus Erigena in the ninth 
century said, ““There are as many revelations of God 
as there are holy persons.’’ But most of the revelations 
have been fragmentary and inadequate. They fail to 
raise the temporal point of view to a universal con- 
secration. Christ towers above epoch and race. Every 
generation is compelled to make up its accounts with 
him anew. Cther persons and other issues are left 
behind as life unfolds. But Christ does not fade out 
of the picture, nor does he cease to challenge the 
soul with his words of life and his way of life. Ina 
fresh and peculiar sense our distraught age is turning 
wistfully to him, and the serious liberal who hopes to 
speak to the condition of the youth of today will once 
more discover that one of his tasks will be to reinter- 
pret this figure of the ages. 

It is fruitless to enter into the metaphysical con- 
troversies of the centuries which seem now like word- 
battles. If one starts with a theory of the universe 
which completely sunders God from man and which 
separates the eternal realm from the temporal one, 
then God can be revealed here only by a supernatural 
event. Every coming of God is bound to be a stu- 
pendous miracle. If on the other hand there is some- 
thing essentially divine in the spiritual nature of man’s 
being, and if God is by His fundamental nature a self- 
revealing and self-giving Being, He will normally break 
into manifestation wherever and whenever there is an 
adequate organ of revelation for His life and character. 
It will then become a question of history and person- 
ality, whether Christ is for men today such an ade- 
quate revelation. The problem will pass from the 
sphere of metaphysical speculation to that of insight 
and appreciation. 

If Christ does come vividly before us as a unique 
revelation of the character of God, then we shall hence- 
forth think of God in terms of love and grace, and He 
will become in our thoughts, in the deepest and truest 
sense, Father. The heart of the universe will become 
in our thought more than power, more than sovereign 
will, more than justice; it will become for us all that 
can be expressed in parental imagery and personal 
affection by the beloved word Father. The reality, 
however, means more than that word can ever quite 
convey. Fatherhood on earth does not often rise to 
the spiritual height of Christ’s thought, or of his in- 
carnation of love. We see revealed in his life a suffering 
and a sacrificial love which never lets go, never reaches 
a terminus, “suffers long and is kind,” “‘believes all 
things, endures all things,” and therefore is, for one 
who fully appreciates it, a supreme dynamic toward 
a redeemed and purified human life and human 


society. 
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THE NATION’S FAVORITE CRIMINAL CASE 
HE dismal Lindbergh kidnapping case, beginning 
more than two years ago with the abduction of 
the infant son of one of the nation’s heroes and 
continuing today with the indictment of Bruno Rich- 
ard Hauptmann as the culprit, has served to emphasize 
and illustrate several reprehensible features in our 
society. 

The first result of the crime was to shock us, as 
nothing else has seemed able to do, into a keen realiza- 
tion of the black enormity and pressing seriousness of 
our crime problem. ‘Then, as the search for the villain 
or villains went on from one futility to another, grave 
questions about the efficiency of our police and de- 
tective agencies projected themselves. And now that 
a man has been arrested, who was certainly connected 
in some way with the extortion end of the crime, ques- 
tions about the efficiency of those agencies loom up all 
the larger. There are good reasons for thinking that 
the deed was not a one-man job. For one thing, did 
not a “‘stoop-shouldered man” act as an accomplice 
to the one behind the cemetery wall who received the 
ransom money? Yet the handcuffs had hardly clicked 
on Hauptmann’s wrists before the whole sensational 
story was aired in the press, thereby making the ap- 
prehension of other guilty persons more improbable 
than ever. Following the arrest, there were indications 
that jealous squabbles between New Jersey and New 
York went on behind the scenes over the question as to 
who should have the honor of trying the case. 

How has the general public displayed itself in 
its reactions? None too admirably. An astounding 
morbid delight in the episode was conspicuous. People 
flocked by the score of thousands to see the scene of 
the crime, snatching madly for souvenirs. Toys de- 
picting the abduction were manufactured and sold 
until the authorities put a stop to it. 

Then the trusted American folkway of solving a 
problem by making a legislative gesture in its direction 
asserted itself. Kidnapping was made a more serious 


offense, and people at once began resting better at} 
night. | 
The case has now been seized upon as a scapegoat} 
for all our failures to prevent and punish crime. i 
few days after Hauptmann’s arrest three men ml 


brutally murdered in New Jersey with shot-guns, 
The event received about three inches in one of oun 
largest newspapers—which is probably all the space 
such deeds should receive—and was tossed aside with 
the remark that the police had no clues as to the iden-# 
tity of the murderers. Surely, this was quite as§ 
vicious as the kidnapping and maybe accidental death) 
of an infant; yet the public was not interested. “Give 
us this kidnapper and we shall be satisfied!’’ | 
As soon as the arrest of the alleged perpetrator 
became known the nation’s pent-up hate fell upon 
him. We shivered on the first evening after the news, 
broke as one of the radio’s popular speakers on “‘cur- 
rent events” stuck and restuck his verbal rapiers into} 
a man by no means proved guilty. This speaker’s} 
attitude expressed the nation’s: “We’ve got a suspect ;} | 
he must be the guilty one; let’s give him the works!”’| 
New Jersey has just indicted him for murder, no} 
mention being made of kidnapping, as that would) 
rule out the delicious death sentence. District At-| 
torney Samuel J. Foley of the Bronx is reported as'# 
having said that he will dismiss the extortion charge} 
“after Jersey has electrocuted him (Hauptmann).’’|§ 
Yet it is freely admitted that all the evidence thus far} 
is circumstantial, and in The New York Times of Oc- 
tober 9, it is confessed that up until three days ago no} 
evidence of any sort has been found that would link 
Hauptmann with the vicinity around the Lindbergh 
estate at Hopewell, N. J. The evidence now dis-]] 
covered is the testimony of a logger that he saw a man 
resembling Hauptmann twice emerging from some|f 
bushes in that vicinity in the two-week period preced: 
ing the kidnapping, and the testimony of a carpenter |§ 
living about fifteen miles from Hopewell that a man 
resembling Hauptmann rented and kept a Buick car |§ 
in a garage behind his dwelling from March 1, 1982, 
to July, 1932. This reveals a pretty empty-handed |f 

condition upon the part of the prosecution, especially 
when all the other evidence indicates that Hauptmann 
had a Dodge automobile at that time. But it also 
reveals that if Hauptmann is innocent or not guilty 
of all that his accusers say there is small disposition to 
permit it to be recognized. The vicious desire to get. 
a plausible man and electrocute him seems to pre- 
dominate over everything else. : 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 
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LEADERS APLENTY 

NE of the obsessions of the present moment is 
the craving for a great leader. Doubtless this 
desire is stimulated by the difficulties apparent 
everywhere, and aggravated by the fact that other 
countries have had thrust upon them leaders who are | 
leading them somewhere, but no one knows where. 
This cry for a leader is a strange affair in such a country 
as the United States, which has always been able to 
discover leaders, on every occasion, great and small, 
whether the men thus honored sought leadership or 
not. Leaders, who did not ask for leadership, led us | 


‘ 
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there we are today, and they find followers who still 
elieve them great. 

‘The stubborn fact about leadership in a demo- 
tatic country, where it is frequently thrust upon men, 
5 that great leaders find it hard to obtain not merely 
‘following but even recognition. Who can and who 
aould judge greatness? Every dictator is acclaimed 
) great moral leader by many of his fellow country- 
ven, and accursed as a charlatan by men of other 
ountries. There is no universal, nor even general, 
greement today about the greatness of any leader in 
ny country in the world. History alone will tell 
hich is great. Political opposition makes the recog- 
ition of greatness impossible. 

The whole spirit of the government of the United 
tates is riddled when the search for a leader become 
mtense. ‘The burden of government is on the shoulders 
f the average citizen. When this is fully appreciated, 
nere will be hope for the country. The stock phrase, in 
tlmost every type of opinion, is ““What this country 
eeds today is a great leader.’’ The phrase would ring 
‘uer to the American tradition if it were ““What this 
ountry needs today is millions of leaders,’ leading 
neir own affairs and the affairs of state with the 
mmon sense in which a democracy has faith, each 
yoter assuming the responsibility of lifting the load, 
Fhich no one man, however great morally or politically, 
an ever hope to move. 


Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* ** 


“IF I WERE A REAL LAYMAN”’ 


[Ty ECENTLY Zion’s Herald gave the laymen of 
the denomination it ably represents a rare 
! opportunity for expression by granting them 
wactically the entire space of one issue for their free 
tterance. There was an inspiring leading article 
rell calculated to lift the laymen to a new sense of their 
mportance and responsibility. It cited great ex- 
mples of lay service to religious leadership, including 
ch modern examples as D. L. Moody, and rever- 
intly noting that Christianity itself was of lay 
rigin. 
} Interest in the Herald’s number centered, how- 
wer, in the numerous responses by laymen—and an 
tecasional lay woman—to the question, ““‘What would 
do if I were a minister?” Mainly these replies in- 


isely what the clergy may be supposed indeed to be 
oing. It may prove helpful to the Methodist 
uinisters to be so reassured, and it is unquestionably 
jelpful to the laymen to give vent to their estimate 
‘f ministerial responsibility. A feature Zion’s Herald 
aight develop would be to propound to the brethren 
the question, ‘“‘What would I do if I were a real lay- 
nan?” It is altogether easier to point out the duties 
f another, in quite a different station, than to search 
tne‘s own soul and define self-shortcomings. 

In their recent League convention at Northfield 
the Unitarian laymen were on the ground that has 
tained world fame by its having been the scene of the 
prigin of the service of the outstanding evangelistic 
fayman of his period and the permanent site of the 
nstitutional work he founded. They could hardly 
jaiss inspiration from his example in fervor of spirit 
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and tremendous energy in action. Moody was, 
through all his life, concerned that the titular ‘‘Rev- 
erend” should never attach itself to his name. His 
devotion remains the high example of lay service, and 
it should lose none of its exemplary value through its 
being turned to a far-reaching evangelistic career. 
What the liberal laymen may also have gained was 
some realization that the dogmatic disputes which 
Moody’s preaching aroused have largely lost sig- 
nificance. The example of service is not thereby im- 
paired. 

There is current, just now, a vogue of exam- 
ination into the operations of all manner of organiza- 
tions, particularly those that have a color of humani- 
tarian purpose. Under the double pressure of re- 
duced financial means and of increased human needs, 
the acid test is being applied to the organizations which 
have in numbers and through the years been created 
to express one and another phrase of interest in dis- 
advantaged human beings. The extent to which they 
have outlived their usefulness, in whole or in part, the 
very real possibility that there is duplication in design 
and in performance, the better ordering of action 
in fields where effectiveness is insistently needed, are 
fit objects of thorough and expert examination. 

Religious bodies have not escaped this fortunate 
fervor, as the action of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation in the survey of itself and the other de- 
nominational organizations well exemplifies. The real 
issue is as to how effectively each of these, and all of 
them together, serve a purpose which is permanent, 
whether or not they are the instruments for its ful- 
fillment.. It is somewhat the duty of the expert 
examiners of the mechanisms to pay respectful atten- 
tion to the purposes, to the end that they be not de- 
feated or obstructed in the perfection of the instru- 
ments. 

Recurring to the recent convention of the Lay- 
men’s League, no one who has observed these gather- 
ings through the years could fail to note the high 
point of fraternal spirit among these churchmen. 
It was never more marked. More than the gain from 
whatever contributions are made in the course of a 
convention program is that of an actual and alert 
union of the men who make up sucha body. This was 
signally marked in the Northfield group. In it lies 
the promise of an expanding and a more closely applied 
spirit of support of a common cause. 

Unitarian laymen have now for fifteen years made 
demonstration of the value of a separate organization. 
It is not novel for them to find expression as the 
Methodist men have found it in the Herald’s enter- 
prise. They could flood the pages of a denominational 
organ, given any such opportunity. They could be 
more unsparing in criticism of the clergy, and, it is to 
be hoped, not less respectful and appreciative. Here 
again, the purpose of their fraternity is the essential, 
and the extent to which it is served becomes an object 
for self-searching, not alone for the organization but 
for its individual members. Much is missed, and the 
most important of all, if the organization regards it- 
self as standing apart from the common service. 
Somewhat is missed if it is so regarded by the other 
bodies in that service. 

Herbert C. Parsons. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THOMAS MANN 


Past Masters and Other Papers. 
By Thomas Mann. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 276 pp. $2.50. 

At the end of the paper on Cosmopoli- 
tanism in this volume, Mann tells us that 
a French critic once spoke of “‘the critical 
lucidity of his thought which is that of a 
European moralist.”” Moraliste, you will 
recall, means a commentator on the man- 
ners and customs and actions of men. 
In so far as one can judge by this book the 
French critic was right about the moral- 
isme and wrong about the lucidity. Your 
reviewer has not consulted the original 
and he does not know whether the faults 
are Mann’s or the translator’s. But 
though the English is often obscure, even 
unintelligible, nowhere does one get the 
impression that the translator is entirely 
responsible. It is clear, however, that this 
book is the work of a man who has re- 
flected on literature and life from the 
point of view of a German artist who is 
proud to be a German and an artist. 

The quality of the thought varies. 
Sometimes Mann is profound, almost a 
moralist in our sense. He says in his 
essay on Spengler, which with his essay on 
Lessing is probably the best thing in the 
book, “And if there is anything more 
appalling than fate, it is the human being 
who bears it without lifting a finger.” 
On the other hand he can indulge in a 
jumbling of general terms so vague that it 
is difficult to derive any meaning from his 
setences. In the essay on Freud he says, 
“What has been falsely called Freud’s 
panssexualism, his theory of the libido, 
is, to put it briefly, nothing but natural 
science divested of mysticism and become 
romanticism.” Again in his essay on 
Culture and Socialism he suggests that 
a typically German solution of our social 
problems would be “an understanding he- 
tween Greece and Moscow.’ A German 
who could understand the first of these 
sentences could probably achieve, or think 
he had achieved, such an understand- 
ing. 

Half truths are the most dangerous 
kind of misstatement, and Mann indulges 
in them. He classes the church and so- 
cialism together -as positive cosmopolitan 
powers, and capitalism and international 
nationalism as negative powers. It used 
to be true that the Catholic Church was a 
positive international power, but was that 
ever true of Protestantism any more than 
of socialism? And is socialism, considering 
its economic basis, any more “positive” a 
force than capitalism? However the reader 
answers these questions he will probably 
agree that such a division does not reveal 
“critical lucidity.” 

J. Bryan Allin. 


EMERSON IN ONE VOLUME 

The Complete Writings of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Complete in one vol- 
ume. New York: William H. Wise and 
Company. 14385 pp. $3.50. 

This excellent collection of the works 
of Emerson will appeal to all who wish to 
have his writings in one well-bound vol- 
ume that is not too heavy to hold, and the 
type of which is very large and clear. 
It is unusual in having a marginal index 
cut in the edges of the pages, and in hav- 
ing, in larger type, in the center of many 
of the pages the key paragraph of the essay 
or lecture. It contains the short essay 
‘Master Minds,’ which the publishers 
believe to be appearing for the first time 
in any one-volume edition of the philos- 
opher’s works.. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* * 
INTELLECT AND IMMORTALITY 
and Future 


London: The 


Human Personality 
Life. By G. Dawes Hicks. 
Lindsey Press. 1 shilling. 

The Essex Hall Lecture for 19384 by 
Professor Dawes Hicks is a beautifully 
written examination of the grounds which 
human personality gives for belief that it 
does not perish with the death of the body. 
The approach is philosophical, touched by 
emotion. The author adopts the theo- 
logical view of the universe, finding in it 
a purpose which requires the existence of 


God as its explanation, and in the spirit - 


of man, a unique set of values for which 
complete obliteration is inconceivable. 
“Tt is no more incredible that from actual 
being (human souls) should continue to be 
than that from not having been they once 
were.” Persons looking for a cogent 
statement in intellectual terms of the main 
arguments for immortality will find them 
here well stated. 
Henry Wilder Foote. 
So * 


PREACHING WITH POWER 


Christ Eternal. By Frederick F. 
Shannon. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 153 vp. $1.50. 


Dr. Shannon is minister of the Central 
Church in Chicago. In this book are eight 
rather lengthy sermons. They are all ex- 
cellent. The Presbyterian Banner says 
that Dr. Shannon is the best representative 
today of the tradition of Beecher and 
Brooks. It is right. The sermons have a 
force and direction of thought, a wealth of 
imagination, and a rich combination of 
the various factors that constitute power 
in preaching. A study of these sermons 
will enable any minister to make his own 
sermons more appealing by showing the 
many sources of thought, emotion and ac- 
tion upon which an active mind may draw. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


TABLOID REVIEWS 
Forty Missionary Stories. | 
Margaret W.Eggleston. New York: Har 
and Brothers. 162 yp. 90 cents. i 
This is the best book we have seen fc} ; 
long time in a constant stream of pro) 
ganda for foreign missions. Margajy 
Eggleston has the faculty of making io 


written in a weak ‘and flabby style andl | 
characters are of the “goody, goody,” t 


These characters are human, the incider®: 
natural. It is a pleasure to come acr 


such a book. 
J. Gilbert Peirceyiy 


A Biographical Dictionary of Foreis 
Literature. Compiled by R. Farquhars 


Sharp. Volume No.. 900 in Everymaa 
Library. New York: E. P. Dutton ay 
Company. 302 pp. 90 cents. q 


This very useful little book contains¥ 
short biographical sketch and a list of t} 


authors of nineteen different countri@? 
It begins with the lives of the early Meal’ 
eval romancers and includes those |) 
living authors. The standard of admissid! 
is that of “literature’’ in the strict seng! 
Theologians such as Troeltsch, BartW 
and Loisy, and sociologists like Paret? 
are not admitted, but in its own fielif 
the book is amply worth the modest prie} 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


The Boys Play Soldiers. By Jams 
Black. New York: Fleming H. Revel 
Company. 39 pp. : 

Dr. Black has written a little story 
only takes five or ten minutes to read it-} 
an imaginary incident of the Sojourn i}, 
Egypt and the return to Nazareth. 
the moral of a story comes at the end, the#) 
the moral of this is that Mary felt, wher j 
Jesus was only a toddler, that he wal 
destined for the cross. 

J.Gilbert Peirce. 


We See Jesus. By William Pierson 
Merrill. New York: Harper and Brothers} 
129 pp. $1.00 


This is a book of ten sermons, being thd 
twenty-fourth in Harper’s Monthly Pulpit} 
series. Dr. Merrill’s influence as pastor 
of one of New York’s largest churches is} 
sure to be enhanced by this little group off 
representative homilies. Liberal i I 


roughly. Dr. Merrill’s modernistic 
terpretation of his texts is done wit 
clarity. His use of illustration is apt and 
profuse. 
quent, but unaffected. The thought 
not deep, but often original. 
make these discourses easy, inspiring, al 
profitable reading. t 
Elbridge F. Stoneham. 
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From Kolozsvar to Torocsko 
Charles R. Joy 


‘Twenty-four hours in Rumania among 
wr Unitarian churches! Not the limit of 
y sojourn in the land, but the limit of 
yurs, dear reader, by the editor’s cruel 
‘ders! 

‘There were floods in the eastern part of 
umania, and the train from Bucharest 
hich was bringing new tires for our car 
as late. The ancient Chrysler could not 
fart, therefore, until eleven in the morn- 
g. It was, perhaps, remarkable that it 
arted at all, but at last we were off, leav- 
g the city of Kolozsvar below us as we 
mbed up a long, winding, hill road. 
gain and again as we made the curves 
i the road we looked back on the city, 
ively in the bright morning sun, the huge 
j1 church, where Francis David once 
jeached, towering above the red roofs of 
je town. 

It was a good road at first. Farther on, 
ve best I can say about it is that I have 
j2n worse—I have driven a car up the 
jek beds in the mountains of West Vir- 
dia. Rumania does not control her 
vestry. The wood is being cut off, and 
2 rivers are becoming destructive. 
srough the dirt and the mud and holes, 
er the gullies washed by swollen streams, 
qd toiled to Torda, famous in Unitarian 
itory. 

)At Torda, Francis David had pleaded 
' the freedom of religion before Prince 
tan Sigismund at the Diet of Torda in 
57, because, he said, “Faith is the gift of 
id.” To the millennium celebration at 
j.dapest in 1896 Torda, most proud of 
¥s incident in her history, had sent the 
‘endid painting of the old bishop before 
{> diet, which now hangs in the town hall. 
jt what does Rumania care about such 
ings? A few years ago the Rumanian 
ivn officials offered to sell the famous 
nting to the Unitarians for a paltry 
)0. 

sThe Unitarian school at Torda was 
inded in 1589. It was closed in 1922. 
je government said that if the Unitarian 
Idren would come over to the state 
‘ool, it would form a Hungarian section 
re. The children went over, a law was 
ssed forbidding them to go back, and no 
ngarian section was ever formed. 
\Mfter our dinner with the dean of the 
trict at Torda we drove on to Meszko, 
tere Rev. and Mrs. Francis Balazs 
ive their people with sacrificial ardor. 
jis an interesting region, one of the very 
\ places in the world where alabaster is 
be found. The lovely little church has 
jnels painted by the minister himself. 
') sat on beams in the belfry, and chatted, 
‘y e looked down on the new parsonage 
lich is being built close by, and on the lit- 
| village which the minister is trying to 
juild in the spirit of Jesus. He has es- 
\lished a cooperative creamery there, 


—- 


and purchased cooperatively a threshing- 
machine. The Rumanians in the village 
did not care to share in the purchase, but 
they bought a machine for themselves. The 
minister says he so loves the place and the 
people that he could never leave them now. 

“Let’s go,”’ said my companion, and we 
drove on to Sinfalva. Not long ago the 
Rumanians also visited the little Unitarian 
village. They had been holding a patriotic 
meeting in Kolozsvar to protest against 
the revision of the Trianon Treaty. As the 
special train bore them homewards again 
they neared Sinfalva. ‘‘Let’s get off and 
show these Hungarians who is master in 
this country,” they said. I saw the broken 
furniture, dishes, mirrors, in the minister’s 
home. 

Kovend was our next stopping place. 
We arrived in a heavy downpour of rain, 
and there I discovered how to tell a min- 
ister in this country. He is the only man 
who carries an umbrella! While I was 
there the minister’s cow gave birth to three 
calves. I was told that this happened only 
when friends from America called. There 
are seven hundred people here, all Uni- 
tarians. 

At Aranyos Rakos I learned some table 
manners. A rich farmer served delicacies: 
a piece of pork, which I had to hold be- 
tween my thumb and forefinger; a piece of 
cheese, which was placed between my fore- 
finger and my middle finger; and finally 
a piece of dark bread which went between 
my middle finger and my ring-finger. Then 
with my pen-knife in the other hand, I 
was told to cut off portions of each in turn 
and convey them to my mouth. The 
little finger felt slighted. All the people 
here are Hungarians, but the teachers must 
take examinations in Rumanian this fall. 
They will fail, and be displaced. 

As we drove on from Kovend we passed 
along the banks of the Aranyos, or Golden 
River. It looked golden, too, in the light 
of the late afternoon sun, but the gold was 
mud carried down by the swollen waters. 
We passed a long line of Moti, the Ru- 
manian mountain people. Their tiny 
covered wagons were drawn by small 
horses, and loaded with cord-wood and 
lumber, which they were taking to the 
city people to sell. In bare feet, and dirty 
white clothes, they tramped the muddy 
roads beside their horses and their crude 
little wagons. They told us that our road 
was impassable ahead, washed away by a 
hillside torrent. But somehow we man- 
aged to get through to Verfalva. 

From the porch of the minister’s home in 
this tiny town we could see the spires of 
eight Unitarian churches, and the lovely 
view over the intervales and mountains 
was made more beautiful by them, and by 
the towns that clustered about them, red- 
tiled roofs and white-washed walls among 


' den. 


the green trees of the valleys. The minis- 
ter had married only three days before. 
The house was filled with cake. We ate 
cake in the living-room, and we ate cake 
in the bedroom, where we had gone to see 
the view. Then we had grapes in the gar- 
That was the sixth repast already 
that day. 

We arrived at Torocsko at eleven that 
night, and sat down to another meal. The 
town lies just under the shadow of a great 
mountain called the Szekler Stone. It lies 
also under the shadow of the Moti, who 
live above the town in the mountains. 
When the trouble at Sinfalva occurred, the 
Moti sent word that they were coming 
down to burn the village. Fortunately 
they did not come. There are 1,100 
people in the town, all but ninety of them 
Unitarians. The day before I arrived the 
town meeting had refused to make an 
appropriation for the building of a Greek 
Orthodox church at the expense of the 
community. The Rumanians will appeal 
to the courts. In the end the Unitarians 
will build the church for the Rumanians. 

There was a very good Unitarian school 
here, with three teachers. The state 
school had only two pupils in it, and 
something had to be done. The Unitarian 
building was, therefore, condemned as 
unfit, and closed. 

I slept that night on two huge em- 
broidered pillows a yard square. I was 
awakened about five in the morning by a 
tremendous clatter. Down the little, 
narrow, stony street men and women were 
driving cows, goats, and water-buffaloes— 
down to the main square, where they 
were to be herded together and taken up 
to the mountain-pasture. I went to the 
window and watched them, a picturesque 
sight in the early morning light. The sun 
had just risen for the first time. In To- 
rocsko the sun rises twice each morning. 
I should like to tell you of the second sun- 
rise, but the editor says ‘‘No.” 

* * 


HERBERT HITCHEN LECTURES 
TO BENEFIT PROCTOR FUND 


A series of six literary lectures for the 
benefit of the Proctor Academy Fund will 
be given in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Continental, Cambridge, Mass., on 
Wednesday mornings at eleven o’clock, 
beginning November 14. Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen, minister of the First Unitarian 
Society in Newton, Mass., will conduct 
the series, speaking on ‘“‘The Irish Literary 
Renaissance” at the three November 
meetings, and discussing in December, 
“Galsworthy the Playwright,” ‘“The Ge- 
nius of Rupert Brooke,” and ‘The Fra- 
grance of James Barrie.” 

Tickets for the course, which is to be 
presented under the auspices of the trus- 
tees of the school, parents of students, and 
the presidents of all national Unitarian 
organizations, may be obtained from Mrs. 
James W. Sever, 25 Appleton Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER J 


From the President’s Letter 


“During the coming year we must con- 
tinue the strong Alliance emphasis on re- 
ligious education with all that implies for 
our children and ourselves, our homes and 
our church. There is special need for en- 
tering with intelligence and vigor into the 
crusade for better moving pictures. This 
is practical work for church women every- 
where. The tragedy of modern civiliza- 
tion lies in the absence of man’s moral con- 
trol, and the cinema is today the most 
powerful educational factor in the world— 
for good or bad—as you and I choose. . 

“The influence of women in all lands is 


Meetings of the 


September 

The September meeting of the Executive 
Board was held in the Fifield Memorial 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.,on 
Friday, September 21. 

In the absence of Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
Mrs. Harry W. Hall, New England vice- 
president, presided and conducted the de- 
votional service. 

Thirty-six board and committee mem- 
bers were present, also one guest: Miss 
Edith M. Loud of Portland, Me., a member 
of the Committee on Nominations. 

Mrs. George Carter Chaney has been 
made a life member of the General Alliance 
by the Alliance branch of the First Church 
in Salem, Mass. 

The following names have been placed 
In Memoriam: Miss Lydia Francis Draper, 
and Mrs. Sarah Hawes Draper, of Milton, 
Mass., gift of the estate of Lydia F. Draper; 
Mrs. Georgia H. Farnsworth, by the former 
Alliance branch, Shirley, Mass.; Mrs. Su- 
san Rowell Campbell, by Ladies’ Friendly 
Society, Winchester, Mass.; Mrs. Walter A. 
Peck, by the Alliance branch, First Church, 
Providence, R. I. 

Miss Lucy Lowell brought greetings of 
the British League, and gave an interesting 
account of the League meetings she at- 
tended while in England. 

Impressions of the Young People’s 
Religious Union conference a the Shoals 
were given by Mrs. Wilton EH. Cross, who 
represented the General mllinee at these 
meetings. 

Miss Bertha M. Langmaid reported at- 
tendance at a summer gathering of the 
branch in Portland, Me. 

It was pleasant to welcome Mrs. Elliot 
B. Hussey, a New Jersey director, and 
to hear her account of the year’s activities 
planned for the New Jersey Associate Al- 
liance. 

During the summer there were 534 
visitors at headquarters. 

The resignation of Mrs. Alden S. Cook, a 


increasing by leaps and bounds, and the 
time is ripe for us to assume leadership in 
these matters which are so vital. The 
splendid women of the Alliance must put 
the joy of living and of service into our re- 
ligion. When we catch the spiritual vision 
the church becomes a Rock of Gibraltar 
against the forces that would destroy. 
We have the power; we must have the will 
to do. Let us go forward with no hint of 
possible failure; ultimate triumph is as- 
sured.” 
Faithfully yours, 
Irene C. Rees, President. 


Executive Board 


Massachusetts director, was received and 
accepted with deep regret. 

The election of the following Board and 
committee members, presented by the 
Nominating Committee of the Board, was 
confirmed by vote of those present: Massa- 
chusetts director to succeed Mrs. Cook, 
Mrs. Russell B. Tower, Cohasset; chairman 
Committee on Post Office Mission, Mrs. 
George B. Dewson, Milton, Mass.; chair- 
man Committee on Evening Alliance, Miss 
Ruth M. Twiss, Newton Center, Mass.; 
members of committees—Evening Al- 
liance, Miss Edith M. Malcolm, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Fellowship—Mrs. John A. 
McCaddin, Roslindale, Mass.; Friendly 
Links—Mrs. W. W. Wilson, Montclair, 
N. J.; Junior Work—Mrs. Wilmer B. 
Comstock, Lincoln, Neb. 

Announcement was made of the death of 
Mrs. Donald Burleson of Los Angeles, 
Calif., a member of the Committee on 
Junior Work. Thesympathy of the Board 
was extended to Mrs. Burleson’s family. 

Mrs. Tower, new Massachusetts di- 
rector, was introduced to the Board. 

The secretary was instructed to send a 
letter of welcome to Mrs. Rees just return- 
ing from abroad. 

Announcement was made of the printing 
of “‘Ninety-Five Years at the Shoals,” a 
pageant given during Alliance Week at 
Star Island. Copies are now on sale at 
headquarters. 

It was gratifying to have every Massa- 
chusetts director present at this meeting 


with the exception of one who was in Eng- 
land. 


October 


Thirty-five Board and committee mem- 
bers attended the meeting of the Executive 
Board of the General Alliance on Wednes- 
day, October 10, in the Fifield Memorial 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
The president, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
presided. Present as guests were Miss 


Lottie M. Allen and Miss Mary F. Gillfh 
Milton, Mass.; Miss Edith M. Laj | 
Portland, Me.; Mrs. N. G. Hill, presidif 
Alliance branch, Carlisle, Mass.; i] 
Milma Lappala, Virginia, Minn. i 
The treasurer’s statement conta 
many items of interest. 
The name of Mrs. Helen Draper iN 
has been placed In Memoriam by the 
liance branch at Hopedale, Mass. 1 | 
Mrs. Charles E. St. John gave a nag 
interesting account of the Congress | 
Religious Liberals held at Copenhag} 
and of her experiences during her sumr ; 
abroad. i 
The president reported her visits | | 
Alliance branches since the June Bo 
meeting: Cambridge (First), Lynn, 3 
Worcester, Mass.; and Nashua, N. H.; aif 
neighborhood meetings at Brewster a 
Pepperell, Mass.; and Charlestown, N., 
Mrs. Hope T. Spencer announced ple 
for the Religious Education Workshop| 
be held at the Tuckerman School, 33 W] 
Cedar Street, Boston, under the auspij| 
of the General Alliance Committee on I 
ligious Education. 
Mrs. Edward I. Walkley for the calf 
mittee presented the list of Appeals, | 
follows: Aid for Ministerial Students, $5 
Bronx Free Fellowship, $800; Mead 
(President’s Emergency Fund), $2 | 


Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Daug 
ters, $500; Pacific School, $250; Pal 
Academy, $500; Star Island Renovalll 
$300; Young People’s Religious Unis 
$500; Francestown, N. H., $300. Houstd 
Tex., $300; Memphis, Tenn., $300. 
ternational: Bulgaria, $300; Hunga 
$500; India, $450. 

These Appeals were indorsed by t 
Board members present. 

Mme. Paul Hyacinthe Loyson’s work 
to be on the same basis as last year— 
listed as an Appeal, but she has the sai 
tion of the Board to send a letter to t 
branches. 

In the absence of Mrs. Walter D. Lori 
the report of Friendly Links was given 
Miss Mary F. Gill, who told of pleas 
experiences with Links during her reed 
visit to England. Miss Gill attended # 
annual meeting of the British League 
Unitarian Women. 

During the month there were 254 
tors at headquarters. 

Mrs. Charles E. St. John spoke of t 
death of Mrs. G. W. Holdrege, of Oma 
Neb., a former director of the Gene#! 
Alliance. The secretary was instructed 
extend the sympathy of the Board to My | 
Holdrege’s family. | 

Mrs. Rees introduced Mrs. Milma La 
pala, who brought greetings from i 
churches of which she is minister in ¥ 
ginia and Angora, Minn. | 

| 
: | 
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CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER 


Friday, November 2. 10.30 a.m. The 
ieerful Letter Conference in Eliot Hall, 
{ Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. An in- 
jbation to attend this conference is ex- 
jaded to all interested persons. 
|Monday, November 5. 10.30 a. m. 
ye Monday Conference of Alliance 
janches in Edward Everett Hale Chapel, 
{rst Church in Boston, 64 Marlboro 
jreet. Conference: Cheerful Letter Ex- 
ange. Leader, Miss Ethel L. Hersey, 
retary. Address: ‘“‘The Great Awaken- 
jz” by Dr. Charles E. Park. 

The presiding officer will be Mrs. Russell 
‘Tower, a director of the General Alliance. 


Yternational Committee Conference in 
lot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
rs. Thomas G. Rees, Mrs. Louis C. 
ornish, Mrs. C. W. Gerould, Mrs. Robert 
| Dexter, Mrs. Charles E. St. John and 
hers will speak briefly on ‘“‘Living Mem- 
ies of the Summer.” 

\Friday, November 16. 11 a.m. The 
)st Office Mission Conference in Eliot 
jall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


* * 


DMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SERVICE 


1A conference of Massachusetts Commit- 
2 on Social Service will be held Wednes- 
iy, October 31, at 10 a. m., in Eliot Hall, 
}) Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. The 


wylor. It is expected that Dr. Elliott P. 
slin will be present to participate in the 
scussion. 

} ok * 


GENERAL ALLIANCE APPEALS 


A detailed list of the approved Appeals 
+ this year will be published next month. 
2 it will be found the regular organiza- 
os to which we have been privileged to 
tend a helping hand in the past: Proctor 
sademy, and our ministerial students at 
eadville Theological School, Pacific 
hool for the Ministry, and elsewhere; aid 
r our ministers’ widows; for the Bronx 
‘ee Fellowship; for repairs and replenish- 
nts at Star Island; for our young people; 
lp for Unitarian workers around the 
yrid. In addition to these old friends 
ree of our Alliances are asking for assist- 
\ce in improving, restoring and beautify- 
zx their church homes—Francestown, 
_H., Houston, Tex., Memphis, Tenn. 

[These are organizations doing the work 
‘our denomination and they depend upon 
lr branches to carry them through dif- 
ult times, with friendly cheer as well as 
nancial aid. Let us not fail. Let every 
lanch try to allot in its budget or raise 
‘tside the regular treasury some amount, 
yall, if it cannot be large, for Appeals. 
‘e urge a study of these Appeals that you 
ay give intelligently. The variety— 
ucational, denominational, international 
offers opportunity to every branch to 
id something of interest. Contributions 


for one, for several, for all, or an undesig- 
nated amount for the greatest need, should 
be sent to Miss Louise Brown, treasurer 
of the General Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Marion P. Walkley, Chairman, 
Commitiee on Appeals. 


NOMINATIONS 


On October 1, the Committee on Nomi- 
nations of the General Alliance mailed to 
the president of every branch, the usual 
pre-election letters. The blank spaces in 
these letters should be filled in and the 
letters promptly returned to the commit- 
tee. Each branch is thereby given a voice 
in the election of General Alliance officers 
and directors. 

Before the last election many branches 
paid no attention to these letters. It is 
hoped that for the election of 1935-1936 a 
large number of replies will be received. 

Vice-presidents and directors are elected 
for a term of two years. If the branches so 
wish, they may be re-elected until they 
have served three terms, or six years. They 
cannot be elected for more than three con- 
secutive terms. 

Vice-presidents and directors know they 
are elected for only two years, so there is 
obviously no reason why a change should 
not be made at the end of any term, if the 
branches wish it. 

Vice-presidents and directors appointed 
by the Nominating Committee of the 
Executive Board of the General Alliance 
are appointed to fill out unexpired terms. 
They do not serve two years from the 
time they are appointed; they serve only 
until the next election. The name of a 
person so appointed should not be re- 
turned by the branches, unless they wish 
that person to be elected to serve a term 
of two years. This Nominating Committee 
of the Executive Board fills vacancies that 
occur between elections and is not con- 
nected with the Committee on Nomina- 
tions of the General Alliance. 

Officers of the General Alliance may 
serve an unlimited number of terms. 

Gertrude T. Carr, 
Chairman of the Committee on Nominations. 


eek 


COPIES OF ‘‘THE REPORTER’”’ 


The General Alliance Reporter is sent free 
of charge to the following list of members, 
if they are not already subscribers: 

Presidents, secretaries, and treasurers of 
branch Alliances. 

Presidents of Junior Alliances. 

Presidents of Dependent Evening Al- 
liances. 

Chairmen and every member of the 
central committees. 

Presidents, secretaries, and treasurers of 
Associate Alliances. 

All Life Members. 

If you are receiving two copies, please 
notify Miss Louise Brown, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


SEND NEWS PROMPTLY 


It is requested that material for The 
General Alliance Reporter be sent to the 
chairman of the newly appointed Commit- 
tee on Publicity, Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, 
9 Townsend Street, Waltham, Mass. Re- 
ports of meetings and committees, notices 
of conferences, and news of special interest 
to Alliance branches, should be sent during 
ithe second week of each month from October 
to May, inclusive, as The Reporter appears 
in the fourth issue of The Christian Register 
each month. 


ALLIANCE LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The Circulating Library of the General 
Alliance at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., has acquired the following books: 

“The House of Quiet,’”’ by A. C. Benson. 

“Method in Teaching Religion,’ by 
G. H. Betts and M. O. Hawthorne. 

“Martin Luther,” by Edwin P. Booth. 

“The Dawn of Conscience,” by James 
H. Breasted. 

“A Philosophy for Liberalism,” by 
B. W. Brotherston. 

“How Odd of God,” by Lewis Browne. 

‘Alice James,”’ by Anna Robson Burr. 

“Protestant Church Music in America,” 
by A. T. Davidson. 

“The Process of Group Thinking,” by 
H. 8S. Elliott. 

“Can I Know God?” by F. B. Fisher. 

“The Child’s Approach to Religion,” 
by H. W. Fox. 

“The Short Bible,’ by E. J. Goodspeed 
and J. M. P. Smith. 

“The Character Emphasis in Educa- 
tion,”’ by Kenneth L. Heaton. 

“The Fall of Christianity,” by G. J. 
Heering. 

“Elemental Religion,” by L. P. Jacks. 

“The Trail of Life in the Middle Ages,” 
by Rufus Jones. 

“The Bells of the Madonna,” by Belle 
Q. Laverack. 

“Contemporary American Religion and 
Literature,” by H. E. Luccock. 

“We Move in New Directions,” by H. A. 
Overstreet. 

“Statesmanship and Religion,” by H. A. 
Wallace. 

Mildred A. Gardner, Chairman, 
Committee on Library. 


* * 


WORKSHOP FOR HOME PROBLEMS 


The Committee on Religious Education 
of the General Alliance is happy to intro- 
duce the Home School of Religion as a new 
feature of its educational program. As the 
name implies, the primary purpose is to 
promote religion in the home, but the ma- 
terials and instruction will be equally 
valuable for church-school teachers. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Macdonald has been 
engaged to supervise the Home School 
work, and to conduct a Workshop for 
Home Problems at the Tuckerman School, 
383 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Macdonald will open the workshop 
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with an introductory course on ‘‘Creative 
Forces in Home Making.” 

This course is for parents and others in- 
terested in the religious life of children as 
conditioned by the home. It aims to give 
two things: an inspirational survey of re- 
sponsibility; simple definite exercises and 
practical examples of method. 

There will be six meetings. The first 
lecture was upon the subject: ‘The Home 
School of Religion—What it has been and 
what it might be. Aims and methods to 
meet the challenge of these times.’”? The 
next five meetings will be workshop con- 
ferences. Actual problems will be worked 
out and their application to home training 
of children will be clearly indicated. The 
problems are chosen from the fields of 
science, art, drama and hand work. 

Among the subjects are the following: 
adventures in the unseen, making the 
most of limitations, experiments in self ex- 
pression, and the enjoyment of creative 
freedom. All the materials used and the 
equipment necessary will be inexpensive 
and for the most part to be found in any 
home. Both group and individual work 
will be done. The final problem will be 
individual conference with the leader. 
Each member will work out a typical home 
school fitted to the solution of his or her 
unique needs. 

The course, which began October 23, is 
given on Tuesday evenings from 7.30 to 
9.30. 

Information concerning tuition fees will 
be given at headquarters. The two 
pamphlets, ‘Character Training in Home 
and Church School” and “A Handbook of 
Worship with Bible References,” are avail- 
able for distribution and will be sent on 
request. 

Hope T. Spencer, Chairman, 
Committee on Religious Education. 
* 


* 


MRS. BURLESON DIES 


The death of Mrs. Donald M. Burleson 
occurred in Los Angeles, Calif., on August 
14. Although only twenty-seven years of 
age, Mrs. Burleson had for a number of 
years taken an active part in church work; 
she was a member of the General Alliance 
Committee on Junior Work and vice-presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles branch. 

She endeared herself to all with whom 
she came in contact, and her death at such 
an early age brings to her family and 
friends and to her church and the General 
Alliance a sense of sorrow and inestimable 
loss. Such earnest loyal spirits are sorely 
needed in the world today. 


* * 


WORCESTER LEAGUE MEETING 


The fall meeting of the Worcester 
League was held in the First Parish Church 
of Templeton, Mass., on October 11. 
Mrs. Arthur Nourse, president of the 
League, led the devotional service of the 
morning, and greetings from the hostess 
branch were extended by Mrs. William 8. 
Hawkes. 


Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, chairman of 
the Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service, gave an address, and Francis P. 
Russell, of Arlington, Mass., spoke on the 
League of Nations Referendum. This was 
of special interest to the members whose 
towns are voting on this referendum at 
the coming election. 


SERMON SUBJECTS 


To the Editor of T'he Christian Register: 

Every now and then, an editorial or a 
letter appears in The Christian Register in 
which one minister undertakes—in a gen- 
uinely papal manner—to tell all the other 
ministers in the Fellowship precisely what 
sort of gospel they ought to preach. There 
is an editorial of the type I have in mind in 
the issue of The Register for October 11. It 
is signed by Rev. John Clarence Petrie and 
is called ‘‘The Sanctuary of the Eternal.” 

Now, in a way, I suppose, a minister 
ought to be grateful for such service. Ser- 
mon topics do not always come readily to 
mind, and the suggestion of any general 
principle which will facilitate the process 
ought to be welcomed. 

In reading such an editorial as the one I 
mention, however, one cannot but wonder 
whether the author is really interested in 
being of help. His reference to the topics 
other men in the Fellowship have chosen 
for their sermons contains something which 
to me sounds very like a sneer. ‘‘What is 
the root of this delusion,” he writes, ‘‘that 
the church has authority to speak on the 
validity of the philosophy of John Dewey,’’ 
etc. “Is this the sign of a remnant of the 
medieval dogma that God has made a 
direct revelation of these matters and 
placed them in the custody of the priest- 
hood?” Mr. Petrie appears to take for 
granted that the motives which lead men 
to preach on the present-day political and 
social questions are either arrogant or 
shallow, that they are either concerned 
with putting up an imposing front, or lack 
the spiritual insight which would enable 
them to reach down to those levels of 
thought and conduct which it is the min- 
ister’s business to plumb. 

A list of sermons preached by Unitarian 
ministers was published in The Register 
about a month ago. It was chiefly, I as- 
sume, on the basis of this list that Mr. 
Petrie issued his opinion. I have that list 
before me. Among other topics which ap- 
pear, I find these: ‘“‘The Crucial Test of 
Democracy,” ‘Shall the Nations Dis- 
arm?” “How John Dewey Faces the Fu- 
ture,” “Religion and Mental Health,” 
“When Is Religion an Opiate?” “The Sins 
of Good People.” Apparently Mr. Petrie 
thinks no word concerning eternal values 
can be uttered in sermons whose titles are 
thus popularly set forth. 


Letters to the Editor | 


In answer to the roll call, eighty 
bers of the League, representative) 
twelve branches, and three guests, 
sponded. | 

The speaker of the afternoon was ||| 
Louise Brown, treasurer of the Gol 
Alliance, who spoke on the subject, *} 
Individual Opportunities.” 


My reply is that each man must nm 
his own choice as to what best suits! 
needs. I see no reason why, since the 
obviously suggest the questions WY 
which people are seeking answers, topi 
this kind are out of place. Nor do I see 
reason why men preaching upon such te 
may not rise to quite as high a pla | 
men who select titles of what Mr. Pd : 
might call a more spiritual order. V | 
Dr. George R. Dodson in St. Louis } 
nounces as a topic for a sermon: “I 
John Dewey Faces the Future,” I, for } 
am prepared to trust Dr. Dodson tal 
justice to that aspect of life which 
Petrie calls ‘‘eternal.”? And when Dr. 
thur L. Weatherly of Lincoln tal ‘| 
“The Crucial Test of Democracy,” Ik i 
that the cause of liberty is in good ha I 
and that the sermon will conclude o 
high spiritual level. 

Mr. Petrie, it seems to me, fails to re# 
nize the fact that a minister may begi 
sermon on one level of experience—tha# 
every day—and conclude on an enti 
different one—that which it takes a teac 
to elucidate. In .choosing his subj 
it is my opinion that a man will do wel 
emphasize the first. The question for 
minister to ask in connection with | 
sermon topic, is not, as Mr. Petrie seem 
think, ‘‘Does it deal with the profundit} 
does it suggest the eternal?” No, 
question for the minister to ask is, 
people seeking guidance here? Can I, 
of my experience and training, give tH 
any help?” Mr. Petrie says, “There 
peace even in the midst of turmoil and 0 
confusion. It is the peace which pas: 
understanding.’”’ Some of our preachi#l 
I fancy, have heard this doctrine befd 
Most of them, I believe, are preaching 
But if they are to preach it to anyt H 
better than empty pews, they will do vi 
to make their announcements in an idilf 
which is suitable to the existing time 4 
events. 


| 
| 
' 


coals 
| 


| 
| 


Sil 


"il 


Robert B. Day 


ALL SOULS’ DAY 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In looking over the calendar in the fre 
of the Unitarian Year Book, I note t 
the date of All Saints’ Day is given 4 
not that of All Souls’ Day—November} 


I certainly think the date of All S 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Vy should be given. Furthermore, I do 


see much point for Unitarians in the 
‘Wamemoration of All Saints’ Day. Who 
these Saints anyhow? How do they 
{ier from the sinners and ordinary folk 
tom we do not commemorate? Granted 
t All Saints’ Day is the older festival, 
Souls’ Day is old enough—going back 
she year 998. 

rt seems to me a very fitting thing for 
itarians to commemorate the departed 
xe a year. The names of those who 
ve died in a parish during the year pre- 
ling may be read from the pulpit or the 
iincel on the Sunday preceding All Souls’ 
|y. Furthermore, it seems to me that 
4: Sunday before All Souls’ Day is a much 
jre suitable occasion than Easter for a 


f 


jhe general tenor of the forty-seventh 
fnual gathering of the Minnesota Uni- 
tian Conference held in Minneapolis, 
nn., October 4-5, revealed its sensitivity 
| the present status of liberty, and lib- 
{lism in general, in these parlous times. 
cing the facts of the day ‘“‘head on,” the 
tse struck was that of not less liberalism, 
#t more and of a better kind, a liberalism 
fich must preserve that freedom which 
)vides an opportunity for any man who 
1s anything worth saying, to say it. 

The Unitarians were the guests of the 
urch of the Redeemer (Universalist), of 
lich Dr. Marion D. Shutter is the min- 
2r, the meetings being held cooperatively 
tsh the sixty-ninth annual Universalist 
ite Convention. 

The united meetings opened with a 
ung people’s dinner at which Dr. Roger 
‘Etz, executive secretary of the Univer- 
ist General Convention, and Rev. 
ra B. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, lowa, were 
pakers. 

‘A communion service was conducted by 
'y. Frederick M. Eliot, minister of Unity 
jurch, St. Paul, Minn., assisted by Dr. 
utter. The “Occasional Sermon,” which 
lowed, was delivered by Rev. Thomas 
'Farmer, secretary of the Universalist 
mvention, the devotional exercises being 
i by Rev. R. Homer Gleason, of the 
liversalist church, Rochester, Minn. 

Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon, professor of 
ilosophy at the Meadville Theological 
hool, delivered the first of three most 
mulating addresses. With clarity of 
itement, Dr. Hutcheon combines the 
rsuasive zeal of the preacher, and the 
lowed wisdom of the philosopher. 
eaking on “The Place of the Imagina- 
m in Life,” Dr. Hutcheon defined 
agination as “the power to play with 
r images.” ‘Imagination differentiates 
an from the animals,” he said, ‘‘in that he 
not bound down to mere sensation, to 
iat nature gives. It moves a Darwin to 
beyond his facts to a hypothesis. It is 
e creative faculty in all the arts. Imag- 
ition is most important in morals, for it 


a 


sermon upon death and its significance. 

All Souls’ Day does not appear in the 
official calendar of the Church of England 
or of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States. The reason for its dis- 
appearance is the giving up of prayers and 
masses in behalf of the deceased in the 
Church of England at the time of its break 
with Rome. This consideration does not 
concern us. 

t is hard to create days of special ob- 
servance de novo. For the most part we 
have to take special days such as we find 
and use them to our own purposes. The 
Sunday before All Souls’ Day can be used 
by us to real advantage. 

Vincent B. Silliman. 
Portland, Me. 


innesota Unitarians Meet with Universalists 


enables us to follow out our deeds to their 
consequences, sooner or later. It enables 
us, socially, to put ourselves in the place 
of ‘the other fellow.’ It is for lack of it 
that we have rabid nationalism, war, de- 
pressions. A great many people do not so 
much have bad hearts as a languid, slug- 
gish imagination. To live without pictures 
in our minds of what we would like our own 
persons, human life, our children, our 
church, especially of what we would like 
our own country to be, is to give up our 
heritage as men and women.”’ 

A business session was held Friday. 
Outstanding in the reports from the 
churches was one presented by Mrs. 
Harry Molenaar, who said that the group 
in Willmar, Minn., was now maturing 
plans so that a trained leader might be 
engaged to solidify and extend the good 
work already done. The conference ex- 
pressed its hearty cooperation, and ap- 
propriated $100 for Willmar as part of its 
liberal extension work in the state. 

A small appropriation was made to Rev. 
Georg J. M. Walen, minister of the Nora 
Free Christian Church, Hanska, Minn., 
for the purpose of advertising a religious 
liberal magazine Mere Lys which is printed 
mainly in Norwegian. A sum was granted 
to help in placing Unitarian literature in 
the public libraries of the state. These 
were in addition to the usual appropriations 
for the young people, and the ministers’ 
annual ‘‘get-together.”’ 

A three-fold resolution was presented by 
the Willmar group to the effect that liberal 
churches should take a definite stand on the 
great social questions of the day—“‘towards 
building a society in which Christian ideals 
become increasingly practicable; to assist 
in the drive for cleaner movies; to put on a 
regular liberal religious program over the 
air in the state.” A further resolution 
called for support of the Senate muni- 
tions-investigating committee. All were 
adopted. 

The retiring officers, as follows, were all 
re-elected: President, Senator S. A. Stock- 
well of Minneapolis; vice-president, Mr. 


Eliot; secretary, Rev. Henry J. Adlard, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Duluth, Minn.; treasurer, Miss 
Ware of St. Paul. 

Addressing a mixed audience of ladies, 
laymen, and ministers, between business 
sessions, George G. Davis, executive 
secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, drew an analogy between the 
political forms of government adopted by 
the United States in ’76, and its history of 
religious freedom. 

Mrs. Galer gave a most practical talk 
on religious education which was not to be 
confined to the Sunday school. It in- 
volved: (1) Presenting a point of view; (2) 
Developing a wholesome enjoyment of 
life; (3) Providing a kind of mental and 
moral antiseptic to much that invades the 
life of youth. 

Dr. Hutcheon’s second address was 
based on “The Cooperative Spirit as one 
of the Great Aims of Liberalism.’”’ The 
speaker exploded the idea of the self-made 
man as unsound socially, psychologically, 
morally and metaphysically. 

Dr. Shutter presided over the fellowship 
dinner and called on Rev. R. M. Rice, 
assistant minister of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Dr. Hutcheon, Mr. Gleason, Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Adlard, for brief talks. 

Dr. John H. Dietrich, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Minneapolis, 
presided at the closing meeting, at which 
Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, told what 
he had felt and thought when in Germany 
this summer. He said that Naziism was 
not a philosophy of life but a state of mind, 
and that the great trouble in Germany was, 
that having started on a certain way the 
leaders were unable to modify it. He be- 
lieved that there was considerable opposi- 
tion at work underneath the surface. 

Dr. Hutcheon closed the conference 
with a timely talk on ‘‘Enemies of Lib- 
eralism,” “Liberalism,” he said, ‘‘seeks 
to make human life in all its forms a 
personal enterprise,—to develop that 
which is unique in the native endowment 
of every individual.” He cited the fact 
that “suggestibility,’ which had its value, 
also had its dangers, in making people ac- 
cept views too easily. 

Henry J. Adlard. 


* * 


Jessie 


Montreal, P. Q.—At the first of seven 
meetings of the Laymen’s League chap- 
ter planned for the season, Rev. Lawrence 
Clare, minister of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, spoke on ‘Religion and Social Prob- 
lems.” 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Rey. Harold P. 
Marley, back in the active pastorate of 
the Unitarian Church after several months 
of social service in the Kentucky coal 
fields, showed four reels of moving pictures 
of the fields and spoke on ‘‘Coal Sores,” 
at the meeting of the Laymen’s League 
chapter, October 19. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Nature is God’s 
Old Testament. 


Theodore Parker. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION 


The seventy-first annual meeting of 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
was held at the South Parish in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., October 3-4. On Wednes- 
day afternoon the New Hampshire As- 
sociate Alliance meeting was held, with 
the president, Mrs. James G. Tufts, Jr., 
presiding. Reports of various branches 
contained many helpful suggestions. 

After a supper served by the ladies of 
the Portsmouth Universalist church in 
their church building, the delegates re- 
assembled for an evening meeting addressed 
by Rev. Arthur Heet of Francestown, 
N. H., speaking on the topic, ‘““Quaker and 
Unitarian Religions.’ Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner of the Crane Theological School 
was another speaker. He gave a most 
comprehensive report of the Copenhagen 
meetings. The closing service of evening 
worship was conducted by Rev. Dudley R. 
Child, minister of the South Parish, 
Charlestown, N. H. 

The next morning a brief service of wor- 
ship conducted by Rev. Richard A. Day, 
minister of the Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Peterboro, N. H., was fol- 
lowed by a business meeting led by the 
president of the Association, Carl B. Weth- 
erell, headmaster of Proctor Academy. 
Rev. Robert D. Richardson, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of Laconia, 
N. H., delivered an address on “Returning 
Confidence and the Church’s Responsi- 
bility.” 

Luncheon was served in the Universalist 
church, and then the conference met for 
its final session. Miss Caroline Welch, a 
junior at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, gave a report of her experiences in 
the West Virginia coal fields, where she 
was sent as a delegate last summer by the 
Association. Rey. Dana McL. Greeley, 
minister of the Second Congregational 
Society (Unitarian) of Concord, N. H., 
led a discussion of the “‘St. Paul Plan” for 
church schools, after which a delegate 
from each church represented gave a re- 
port of the activities of the church in the 
field of religious education. 

Resolutions of appreciation were ex- 
tended to the South Parish and to the 
Universalist church for their hospitality. 
A resolution was sent to Dr. Clayton R. 
Bowen, professor of New Testament litera- 
ture at the Meadville Theological School, 
expressing the sympathy of the Association 
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attention given each boy. Catalogue. 

Carl B. Wetherell, Headmaster, 
Box 16, Andover, N.1] 


in his illness, and its best wishes for his 
restoration to health. 

To Rey. Alfred Gooding, who this 
month celebrates his fiftieth anniversary 
as a minister of the South Parish in Ports- 
mouth—thirty-seven years as its active 
minister, and thirteen years as minister 
emeritus—the Association extended its 
hearty congratulations. 

The Association extended thanks to 
President Edward M. Lewis and to the 
trustees of the University of New Hamp- 
shire for permitting students with conscien- 
tious scruples to be excused from required 
military training. Another resolution in- 
dicated the conference’s desire that it be 
placed on record as being opposed to 
legalized betting. The Association also 
expressed its appreciation and gratitude to 
Mr. Wetherell, the retiring president. 

Miss Genevieve Jaestad of Franklin, 
N. H., presented a petition in behalf of 
the League of Nations, regarding this 
country’s attitude toward the League. 
The Association voted to express its ap- 
proval of the petition. 

For the committee on social action Rev. 


Daniel M. Welch of Andover, N. H., pré 
sented a carefully detailed report. It wa 
ordered to have this report printed and dis i 
tributed to all the churches of the Ag 
sociation, and to have the committee rd 
main as a standing committee to put mani 
of the plans proposed in the report i 
effect. 

The nominating committee presented 
and the Association accepted, the followi a} 

“slate’’ for the ensuing year: Presid tf 
Harold Davis; vice-president, Mrs. Mari 
Clark of Francestown; general secretar 
and treasurer, Rev. Eric A. Ayer, ministe 
of the First Unitarian Society, Manchester 
N. H.; recording secretary, Mrs. France#! 
P. Daniels of Windsor, Vt.; director foi 
one year, Richard W. Sulloway of Franklin 
directors for three years, Dr. Karl Keyes, 
of Peterboro and Philip Heald of Wilto: 
N. H.; representatives of the board off 
Christian work at the state university, 
Mr. Ayer and Mr. Greeley. 

The conference closed after a beneaiaay v 
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minister of the South’ Parish. 
Carl B. Wetherell, { 
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DR. CLAYTON R. BOWEN DIES 


Dr. Clayton R. Bowen, professor of 
ew Testament Interpretation in the 
eadville Theological School, died in 
mdon, October 17. Dr. Bowen had 
en traveling in Europe during the sum- 
er, and was taken suddenly ill just before 
e time set for his return. He was cared 
tin a London hospital, where he lay for 
me weeks on the danger list. The doctor 
d pronounced him on the way to re- 
very from his illness, but added that his 
art was weak, and that some over-exer- 
m might result fatally. Probably with 
curning strength, this is what occurred. 
Dr. Bowen would have been fifty-seven 
jars old next month. He had been on 
2 faculty of the school as instructor, 
sistant professor, and professor, since 
105, a service of almost thirty years. 

A tribute to Dr. Bowen will appear in 
early issue of The Register. 


* * 


ELLA LYMAN CABOT 


WAta meeting of the Board of Directors 
} the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
ld on October 1, the following resolution 
is passed: 

a'‘In the death of Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot 
> Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
ft a faithful friend, a devoted worker, 
id a wise counsellor. She was vice-presi- 
nt of the Society for four years. As a 
smber of the Committee on Manuals 
2 had a large and important part in 
sating the Beacon Course in Religious 
lueation. A notable contribution to 
is course was her book “Our Part in the 
jorid.”” At numerous conferences her 
tefully prepared and inspiring addresses 
ide a profound impression. Her schol- 
ly researches, her spirit of reverence, 
jr sound judgment, her devotion to high 
bals, and her personal charm gave great 
nificance to her work in religious edu- 
ion. Therefore Be It Resolved: That the 
ficers and Board of Directors of the Uni- 
}ian Sunday School Society express their 
rh appreciation of her great services in 
2 religious training of children and youth. 
i'd that we gratefully acknowledge the 
juence of her cheerful and loyal co- 
eration on the staff of our Society. 
ith a great company of friends and co- 
irkers we mourn with a deep sense of 


!-us influence will abide with us and with 
lr Society as a beautiful benediction. 


Ethel Lamprey Jordan, Clerk. 
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YMOUTH AND BAY CONFERENCE 


|The Plymouth and Bay Conference met 
‘th the First Parish, Unitarian, Scituate, 
ss., Sunday, October 7. The conferenec 
is usually met on a week day, but the 
Jange was made to Sunday as an ex- 
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periment to see if more men would attend. 
The result showed a somewhat larger per- 
centage of men present. 

The program centered around the idea 
of a “Loyalty” enterprise in the churches. 
The afternoon session was devoted to 
four short addresses. Lawrence Bailey of 
Kingston, Mass., spoke on the subject, 
“As It Affects Young People’; Rev. Robert 
Cc. Withington, minister of the Scituate 
church, on “What Can We Do in Our 
Church Schools’; Rev. Arthur H. Coar, 
minister of the First Parish, Pembroke, 
Mass., on ‘‘An Interesting Local Experi- 
ment in Loyalty”; and Herbert E. Bryant 
of West Bridgewater, Mass., on “The 
Laymen’s Responsibility for Church Loy- 
alty.” Mr. Bailey discussed the various 
projects the Bay Shore Federation was 
undertaking this year. Mr. Withington 
said, ‘How can we expect loyalty from our 
church schools when the parents of the 
children do so little to inculcate that 
spirit?” 

Mr. Coar called attention to the de- 
sirability of the ministers sharing plans 
and “‘good things” with each other and 
thus fostering the spirit of cooperation. 

Mr. Bryant said that the laymen of our 
churches should do all they could to offset 
the idea that Unitarians are snobbish, or 
indifferent to the needs and aspirations of 
the average “‘man in the street.” 

The evening session was addressed by 
Rev. Edward H. Cotton, minister of the 
Second Congregational Church (Unita- 
rian) of Marblehead, Mass., who spoke 
most persuasively of the “Future of the 
Unitarian Church.” 

A unique feature of this conference was 
the concluding candlelight service con- 
ducted by members of the Bay Shore 
Federation of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, a large number of whom were 
present throughout the conference. 

Alfred J. Wilson. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Ralph H. Baldwin, minister of the 
First Parish in Framingham, Mass., was 
recently elected a member of the library 
committee of Framingham. His name was 
presented for consideration by Deacon 
Temple of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, and was warmly seconded by the 
Rey. Father O’Connell, Catholic. 

The engagement of Miss Margaret 
Hussey, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Alfred 
R. Hussey of Plymouth, Mass., to Charles 
Allen Smart of Chillicothe, Ohio, has been 
announced. Mr. Smart is author of 
“The Brass Cannon” and ‘‘New England 
Holiday.” 

Rey. George L. Thompson of Dighton, 
Mass., has been chosen historian of the 
Thomas Jefferson Bicentenary Association 
recently incorporated to conduct a nation- 
wide observance of the two hundredth 
anniversary of Jefferson’s birth. Mr. 
Thompson was also commissioned to write 
a biography of Jefferson for use in schools. 


NINETY PERCENT RELIGIOUS 

The Portland, Ore., chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League, in accordance with a long- 
established policy, is to devote the entire 
church year to one comprehensive topic 
of religious interest. The subject for this 
season is “Applied Christianity.” 

This chapter in 1924 determined upon 
a policy of avoiding for the most part the 
discussion of secular themes at its meet- 
ings and confining its programs to sub- 
jects pertaining to religion and the church. 
This policy has been maintained success- 
fully, with unanimous agreement by the 
members to continue it. During the past 
ten years, ninety percent of the evening 
programs have been devoted to religious 
topics. Last year’s theme was ‘“‘Present- 
day Developments in Religion.” 

PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 

Recent assembly speakers have been 
Rev. Harold Buker of New London, and 
Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge, minister of the 
First Church and Parish of Dedham, Mass. 
Mr. Rutledge and twelve other “Shoalers”’ 
spent Columbus Day at the school. 

The annual fall visitation of parents 
was held October 18-14. There were 
forty-five parents and friends present. 
Included in the program was a one-act 
play—‘“‘She Was No Lady’’—presented by 
John W. Sever of Cambridge, Mass., 
Josiah Fuller of Sharon, Mass., Dana W. 
Stockbridge of Andover, N. H., and Ed- 
gar D. Webb of Arlington, Mass. The 
candlelight service was conducted by Dana 
H. Peirce of South Orleans, Mass. Among 
many things discussed at the parent- 
teacher conference was the plan which the 
boys have to build a cabin on the school 
property by the Bulkhead of Ragged Moun- 
tain. Members of the art department are 
submitting plans and boys in the practical 
arts shop will take the lead in the con- 
struction of the cabin. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the First 
Parish in Weston, Mass., and is literary 
editor of The Register. 

Rufus M. Jones is professor of philosophy 
at Haverford College. He is the author 
of many books, among them ‘‘Pathways 
to the Reality of God,’’ ““SSome Expon- 
ents of Mystical Religion,” and “The 
New Quest.” 

Charles R. Joy is an administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Dilworth Lupton is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church (Unitarian-Univer- 
salist), Cleveland, Ohio. 

Herbert C. Parsons is president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Maxwell Savage is minister of the Second 
Parish (Unitarian), Worcester, Mass. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 
the Universalist church, Middletown, 
INDY 
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Pleasantries 


A kind old gentleman met a little boy 
crying. 

Old Gentleman: 
my little man?” 

Little Boy (sobbing bitterly); “I don’t 
know what to do. Mother won’t let me 
stand on my head and Daddy grumbles 
because I wear out my shoes.’ 
Record. 


““Why are you crying, 


* * 


The wife of a small farmer sold her 
surplus butter to a grocer in a nearby 
town. On one occasion the grocer said, 
“Your butter was underweight last week.” 

“Now, fancy that,” said Mrs. Farmer. 
“Baby mislaid my weight that day, so I 
used the pound of sugar you sold me.”— 
Toronto Globe. 

* k 

A man and woman, accompanied by a 
small boy, were passing the State House 
in Boston. The boy gazed earnestly at 
the historic building, and asked, ‘“‘What do 
they do in there, Pa?’ And Pa replied: 
“They don’t do nothin’ in there. That’s 
where the Governor is.” 

* * 

Crossroads Merchant: ‘‘No, sir, I ain’t 
a-goin’ to advertise.” 

Stranger: “Why not?” 

Merchant: ‘“‘I tried it once, an’ it nearly 
ruined me. People come from miles away 
an’ they bought nearly all the stuff I had.” 
—Royal Arcanum. 

Pat: ““That was a foine sintiment Casey 
expressed at the dinner last noight.” 

Mike: “‘What was it?” 

Pat: “He said that the swatest mimories 
in loife are the ricollections of things 
forgotten!’’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Overheard on a dance-floor the other 
night: 

Him: ‘Say, do your eyes bother you?” 

Her: ‘““No—why?”’ 

Him: ‘Well, they bother me!’’—Pitis- 
burgh Post-Gazette. 

* * 

Father: ‘“Yes, my boy, I’m a self-made 
man.” 

Son: “Gee, pop, that’s what I admire 
you for. You always take the blame for 
everything.’ —Hachange. 

* * 


Women generally are divided into two 
classes. Those who have had operations 
and those who have lost the set from their 
engagement rings.—Jewell (Kans.) Re- 
publican. 

* * 

Mother to Bobbie: “If you don’t be a 
good little boy I’ll fetch a policeman.” 

Bobbie: ‘And if you do I’ll tell him 
we've got a dog and no license.” Exchange. 

* * 

Little Girl (who has been allowed to stay 
up late): “I want to go to bed, Mummie. 
I’m tired of this night life.’””—Baltimore 
Southern Methodist. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, 
Charles BE. Park, D. D., First Church, Boston. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. pad 7.30 p. m. 


Monday, Organ 
Rev. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


Introducing bes 
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LEASE enter my subscription at 


To New Trends Prastrocuetory Rate of 22 issues for ; 


dollar. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


A Sermon Poorly Heaj 
Is a Sermon Half Deliverea 


Many churches have overcome dead spots 
poor acoustics by using 


RCA VICTOR 


speech reinforcing equipment, which can nov 
installed ata moderate cost. Write for free boo! 


EASTERN RADIO COMPAM 
88 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Distributors of RCA Victor Equipment) 
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Radio Announcement 
The following services will be broada| 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, ST 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kil 
cycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Si 
day, 6.80 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. : 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Stati 
KORE, 1420 litecyales 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitanif 
Church, Rev. Chews: Graves, Sundaj 
11 a. m., Station WDRC, 1330 kilocyeld 


‘Los-Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Cale 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KEG} 
1430 kilocycles. Also the fourth Sundal 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over lf 
same station. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congregy | 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgi 


Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1g if 
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Santa Barba Calif., Dr. Berkeley H 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station ke ; 
1500 kilocycles. 

_San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Chu re} 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 DP. 1 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. . 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WD! 
550 kilocycles. . Rev. Dayton T. ¥ 
der, Monday aad Saturday, 10 ae | 4 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Second Parish, — 
Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., Stat 
WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 
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